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PROP. HOPKINS’S LECTURES BEFORE THE 


LOWELL INSTITUTE, 
ON REVEALED RELIGION 


| ematical evidence. 


LECTURE. | 


FIRST 

Certainty of the truth of Revelation attainable. 
Lectures before this Institute hold a promi- 
nent plice in the public mind, and the present 
subject especially, has claims upon the notice | 
Having taken 
notes, we report this week in a condensed form, 
the first two lectures, assured that the same 
space could not be occupied more acceptably | 


of a religious journal like ours. 


to our readers. | 


Dr. Hopkins commenced by reminding his 
to defend 
Christianity, as though its trath were a matter 


audience, that he came here not 


of doubt,—that he came not to dispute, but to 
of the work 
which must be done for every generation, by 


exbibit truth, and to do his part 


showing them the grounds on which their be- 

lief in the Christian religion rests. | 
In doing this he should hope to benefit three 

classes of persons. First, those who have re- 


ceived Christianity by acquiescence, neither 
doubting its truth nor examining its soundness. 
Secondly, those who had passed from the 
preceding class intoa state of doubt and infidel- 
They had be- | 


come infidels by association, vanity or fashion, 


ity. For such there was hope. 
and were willing to review their ground. There 
were two other classes of infidels, whom the 
(1.) Those 


As ar- 


lecturer had no hope of benefiting. 
who were made such by their passions. 
cument did not make them sceptics, neither 

uld it reclaim them. (2.) The cold, specula- 
tive, subtle sceptic, who adopts principles which 
defy all argument, and lead to fundamental and 
universal error. 

Thirdly, Christians themselves. The y ne eded 
a conviction of the truth of Christianity, which 
should be the basis of actions, such as, if requir- 
ed, would carry them even to marty rdom. They 
and 


» seen the evidences once, been 


convinced; but those impressions might 
renewing,—as when one has looked upon 
falls of Niagara, and had his mind filled with 
» scene, and has been occupied with the busi- 
ss of life till the impression has faded away, 
tly return and have it rene wed and 

nened. 


forcible reference was made to the feel- 
o of certainly, whic h was one of the elements 


ot of 


allible proofs,—they did not tread like men 


f the piety ancient times. They spoke 


who “were feeling 


their way in the twilight of 


doubtful evidence, but es those who saw things 


in the light of perfect vision 
Here was noticed the « ction, that the 


be- 


lief is not controlled by the will, but by evi- 


dence The object n, 
truth, and from that derived some plaus- 


it was said, involved a 


partial 


ibility. Belief was in no case directly depend- 


ent on the will, neither could it be said that the 


will had no influence. If a manturn his eyes 
towards a tree that is before him, it does not de- 


He 


But it was within his power not 


pend upon his will whether he shall see it. 
must see it. 
to look in that direction, and so to remain uncon 
vinced of the existence of the tree. It is not 
by willing directly, he added, that one can con 
tri his the ugl ts, but the thoughts are contro led 
by the will, through attention and association. 
He who denies this, denies the influence of par 
ty spirit and prejudice on the mind, 

47th 
be- 


But if he knows that as soon as he does 


One who, for the first time, hears the 
proposition of Euclid demonstrated, must 
lieve. 


be 


the evidence of that proposition, so as to perceive 


eve, he shall lose a right eye, he will nol trace 


will say he 
If God has 


given men such evidence of the truth of Chris- 


it. If you tell him it is true, he 


does not know, or does not see it. 
tianity, that a fair and full examination, is all 
that is needed to necessitate belief, then if men 
do not believe, the difficulty will lie, not in their 
mental constitution, as related to evidence, but 
in that state of the heart or will which prevents 
then, that if 
a candid attention be given to evidences, a 


a proper examination, Is it true 
certainty of the truth of Christianity will be pro 
duced? This he answered in the affirmative, 
and in full view of the kind of evidence by 
which Christianity is supported. 

This evidence is moral, a3 opposed to mathe- 
matical. Is then mathematical evidence, a bet- 
ter ground of certainty than moral evidence? 
On this point there is 4 wrong impression. 
But when a 
surveyor measures the sides and angles of a 


Figures, it is said cannot lie. 
field, and calculates the contents, is he certain 
He may be, if 


suring, and no im- 


that he has the exact contents ? 
there was no mistake in mes 
perfection in his instruments, of which things he 
So cases of mixed 


cannot be certain. in all 


mathematics. There are elements entering in- 
to the result, which do not depend on mathe- 
matical evidence. No man who understands 
the nature of the evidence on which he proceeds, 
cou d 


sav he had demonstrated that there would 
be an eclipse next year, for his expectation of 
it would depend upon his belief in the stability 
of the laws of nature. 

But the objector speaks of pure mathematics, 
But 


pure mathematics has no application to facts. 


and of the certainty of their evidence. 


No assertion about any thing that ever existed, 
can be proved by evidence purely mathematical, 
This will be admitted by those who understand 
the nature of mathematical evidence. It can be 
demonstrated, that the three angles of every 
right angled triangle, are equal to two right 
angles. But can it be demonstrated of any aet- 
wally existing triangle, that the three angles of 
No. You 
cannot demonstrate that your given triangle is 
right 


that, are equal to two right angles ? 
angled. This depends upon the perfec- 
tion of your instruments and of your senses. So 
that demonstration never asserts of any triangle 
that it is right angled, but it only says, let it be 
a right angled triangle ; suppose this, and then 
the three angles will be equal to two right an- 
gies. 
t ng 


fr 


Our certainty therefore about any given 


that exists or can derived not 


n mathematical, but from moral evidence 


exist, ie 


Two things are essential to a demonstration. 
It must start, not from a fact, but from a supposi- 
tion, and then there must be intuitive evi- 


25, 1844. 
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dence at every step; and when one has gone! alty of the law, it is necessary to be | so many centuries can be regarded as lit- 


through with the process, how does he know 
that at every step he has had intuitive evidence ? 
He knows it only by memory, which is not math- 
Withont memory, his de- 
monstration would be a rope of sand. The 
speaker here alluded with great force, to the 
folly of those who demand mathematical evi- 
dence for the Christian religion, when in fact 
every such hypothetical conclusion as can be 


| demonstrated, is dependent upon moral evidence. 


If then certainty may be attained, what, it was 
asked, are the grounds of it ? 

They were six. (1.) Reason, by which we be- 
lieve in our own existence, and in the maxim, | 
that every event must have an adequate cause. 


(2.) Consciousness, by which we know what is 


passing in our own minds. (3.) The evidence 
of the senses, (4.) Memory. (5.) Testimony. | 
When Robinson Crusoe saw | 
the print of a man’s foot on his island, he was as 
f he had 
It was an inference from a fact, and 
perfectly conclusive. 


(6.) Reasoning. 


certain there had been a man there, a 
seen him. 
The speaker said he had 
dwelt upon this subject because so many persons 
indulged ina sickly sensibility on all subjects 
without the pale of mathematics, and especially | 
the subject of religion. He wished to have it 
felt that the kind of evidence applied to Chris- 
tianity, was capable of producing certainty, and 
when fairly examined would produce it; and he 
hoped the time had gone by, when a habit of 
doubt and scepticism, was to be regarded as a 
mark of superior intellect. | 
He proceeded to notice at length, Hume's ob- 
jection to a miracle, as not capable of proof from 
testimony ; said he was not unwilling to do this, 
as it would be expected, and it was customary 
in defending Christianity, just as British ships 
retained the custom of firing a gun on passing 
the port of Copenhagen, long after its power 
had been prostrated. The answer to Hume was 
a close piece of reasoning, showing that in op- 
posing to a miracle, the testimony of uniform ex 
perience, he assumed the point in debate, and run 
himself Had Hume 


believed the course of na- 


into many absurdities 
been asked why he 
ture to be uniform, he must have said, on the 
usked 
had been, he 


r there 


ground of universal experience; and if 


how he knew what that experience 


must have replied, by testimony, fi 13s no 


other wavy And thus while he would seem to 


opposé experience to testimony, he would oniv 
be 


have not rvom t 


opposing testimony to But we 


testimony. 


do justice to this part of the 


argument. 
The lecturer concluded by reminding his andi- 
ence that they were responsible for the use of 


their understandings, and for the opinions the 


rht entertain on the subject of revealed reli- 


gion, and that there 


was nothing in the kind of 


evidence by whi is sustained, to 


prevent their arrivin tainty upon which 


they might rest as upon a rock, 


THE PENALTY OF TI 


The government which God exercises 
It as- 
sumes that they are responsible agents, 
and that an equitable control of them ts 
law just in its requirements, and 
penalty. "Phe law of God perfeet 
rule of duty. Great peace have they 
Nothing shall offend them. 
of 


LAW 


over men is a moral government. 


by a 
is a 


who love it. 
But it 
against every transgressor.  ‘* Cursed 1s 
‘who in all 
things written in the book of the law to do 
them.” ‘This not the mere 
pleasure, and purpose of sovereignty, but 
the of It de- 
clares what itis right for God to do with 
transgressors. The penalty of the law ts 
as truly founded in the nature of things, 
as the requirements of it. 
necessary to a moral government as the 
other. ‘The Judge of all the earth has 
done nght in the penalty, by which his 
law is sustained. We affirm this, upon 
the assurance, that he ts a perfect moral 
mn intelli- 
gence and power. | 

There is no necessity for him to make} 
experiments in bis administration, * Ile} 
knows the end from the beginning.” He! 
comprebends with infallable accuracy all 
that appertains to his moral empire, in-} 
finite, and infinitely complicated, as it ts 


utters denunciations wrath 


every one, continueth not 


eX pre sse¢s 


natural course justice. 


The oneis as 


governor, infinite goodness, 


in its relations, and interest, and endless 
in its duration. He dwells im eternity, 
and acts for eternity. When he fixed 
the penalty of his law, he had a view of 
things as comprehensible as the universe, 
and far reaching as eternity. He fixed 
upon the penalty which, he saw would 
most exactly correspond to the demerit 
of sin, and would operate most efficiently, 
and happily in support of government. 
He had respect not merely to individual 
offenders, but also to every being, and 
every interest, which would be aflected 
directly or indirectly by the existence 
of sin, and by his mode of treating tt. 
that! 
free 


We are liable to error by supposing, 
he 

pertection 
ot 


we 


because God tw 


ot 


is supreme, 
But the 
his nature involves the necessity his 
acting right. Therefore, when ns- 
certain, what God says shall be the pun- 
ishment of transgressors, we 


is 
actin any way. 


know what 
ought to be their punishment; and that 
the penalty of the law is most wisely 
adapted to reach the end proposed by tt. 
Is the prevention of sin intended! No 
other penalty would be so efficient. Is 
A proper expression of the evil nature of 
sin, and theall desert of the sinner intend- 
ed? 


any substitution, 


No improvement could be made by 
Is it intended to 
tain the honor of God, and the dignity of 
his government? 


sus- 
he penalty ofthe law 
It is most conso-| 

of Jeho-| 
vah, and proposes to his subjects urgent| 
motives to submission, reveregce, love, | 
land joy. This, than any ve 
| 

| 

| 


is perfect in this view. 
nant with the moral excellence 


more 
penalty, would render the gavernment 
of God desirable for its equity and effi- 
ciency; and ttmore fitly combines with 
other provisions of government, to prompt 
lall holy beings te rejoice that the Lord 
God ommipote nt reigneth. | 
| What then ts the penalty of the law 7} 
Death. “ The soul that stnmeth, it shall} 
die.” ** The of death.”’| 
But asthe word death, is not of itself con-| 
| clusive of all that is intended by the pen- 


wages sin ts 


more definite. 


tle less than the voice of God speaking 


1. The penalty of the law is not spirit- | through the medium of his people, and 


val death, as some suppose. For the 
term spiritual death is descriptive of 
character. ‘To say that a man is dead in 
trespasses and sins, is to express the sin- 
fulness of bis character with strong em- 
phasis. If spiritual death is sin itself, 
then it is not its punishment. Punish- 
ment is some evil inflicted on the sinner 
for his sin. But sin, the choice of his 
heart, which he ** rolls as a sweet mor- 
sel under his tongue,” cannot be that evil. 
The absurdity of supposing spiritual 
death, or sin to be the punishment of sin, 
will be obvious in a change of scriptural 
phraseology, which would be warranted 
by the supposition. Instead of reading, 
the soul that sinneth it shall die,” * the 
wages of sin is death,” read, “the soul 
that sinneth it shall sin, the wages of sin 
is sin.” Could such propositions com- 
municete any knowledge? or could they 
serve as a solemn warning against sin? 
If this were all which threatened, 
would not sinners mock at the lawgtver, 
and deride his authority ? 

2. The penalty of the law is not tem- 
poral death. For though this is an evil, 
and an evil consequent upon sin, yet it 
does not at all correspond to the demerit 
of sin; and it not such an evil, but 
that Paul, and other good men have 
earnestly longed for its occurrence. Be- 
sides, though Christ delivers all who be- 
lieve in bim from that death which is 
the penalty of the law, yet he delivers 
none from temporal death. Though he 
tasted death for every man, and said, he 
that believeth in ine shall never die, yet it 
is appointed unto all men once to die. 
Here would a contradiction, and a 
proof that Christ died in) vain, if tempo- 
ral death was the penalty of the law. 
The conclusion therefore is inevitable, 
that temporal death is not the penalty of 
the law The reasonmg would 
show that none of the sufferings of men in 
this hfe constitute the penalty of the law. 

3. The penalty of the law is eternal 
in’ Hell. 


This Is the punishment to w hich falle n 


1s 


1s 


be 


same 


death, or eternal punishment 


angels are doomed. ‘This ts the sentence 
It is the penalty of 
the same law which man 

Accordingly, at the final 
judgment, fallen angels and wicked men 
will the 


seat, and the same sentence will be 


of law upon them. 
substantially 
has violated. 


stand before same judginent 
pro- 
The Judge will say 


to the men on bis left hand, depart, ve 


nounced upon both, 


cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the Devil and bis angels. This sentence 
will be according to law. Foras wieked 
men have no interest in the mediation of 
Christ, they will stand in the presence of 
ot 


and will be dealt with on strict principles 


the judge upon the foundation law, 
Their characters will be estemat- 
of the 


doom will 


of law. 
ed 


and 


im view requirement of law, 


their be pronounced in 


conformity with the threatmings of law. 
the wicked shall 
rience in the future world, or their misery 
the 
Devil and his angels, 1s the death tmtend- 


Therefore, what expe- 


m the everlasting fire prepared for 
ed by the penalty of the law. Forsuch 
isthe exposition which the lawgiver him- 
self has made. 

This is indeed a penalty of terrible im- 
port, and such as, being uninstructed, we 
might never have imagined as just, or tn- 
dispensable to the best administration of 
government. But this is no valid objec- 
tion. We could not demonstrate the fit- 
ness of any other supposable penalty. 


We have a basis of contiden in the in- 
of God. 


Ashe has made eternal death the penalty 


finire wisdom and benevolence 
of his law, no sagacity of ours can detect 
Injustice in it; no opposition or unbelet 
It is 
And when sentence according to law ts 
the wicked, every 
mouth will be stopped. The condemned 
will feel the justice of their doom, and 
the holy will exclaim, allelnia, allelura. 

‘ CALVIN. 


ofours will ehange i. immutable. 


pronounced upon 
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THE CHRISTIAN IMPERFECT. 
Concluded. 


s. The defects of character, in those 

who have thought themselves perfect, 

that they self-deceived. 

Such defects, while they have escaped 

the notice of the subjects of them, have 

often been glaringly and painfully mami- 

fest to It might seem invidious 

to descend to particulars, and this will | 
not at present be attempted. What 
individual can be found in whose charac- 

ter there is not some blemish; in whom 

there is not, for any length of time, ob- 

served “irl 

justify myself, mine own mouth shall con- 

demn me: if L say | am perfect, it shall | 
also prove me perverse.” 


prev e, were 


others. 


one | 


some defect, sume sin? 


9 The general belief of Christians in 
all It vs not to be credited, that | 
God has left his people during all past 
time in great error upon asubject of such 
vitalimportance. There is an almost im- 
measurable difference between a state of 


ages. 


immaculate purty, and one in which sins 
are continually committed. The condi- 
tions of two persons in these different 
state is as wide apart heaven and 
earth. The great body of the chureh in 
all periods has believed Christians fallible 
and peec able, and that they actually did 
sin. This was the belief of the early 
fathers, of the reformers of the sixteenth 
century, and of the church at the forma- 
adoption of the Assembly's 

* Sanctification,” 


as 


tion and 
Catechism. this 
standard epitome of Christian doctrine, 
“isthe work of God's Spirtt, whereby 
we are enabled more and more to die un- 
to sin, and live unto holiness.” The same 
views were entertained by our Puritan 
fathers, and have been general in evan- 
gelical churches throughout our land and 


says 


world. The exceptions have been com- 
paratively few, and confined to one de- 
nomimation, uotil the mse of modern per- 
itis utterly mcredible, that 
the most fanthful, the 
most conserentious and devoted follow- 
ers of Christ, should have been left as a 
body to mistake atterly on so capital a 


fecthonism. 


enlightened and 


} out again.’ 


proclaiming this great truth, that they do 
not and will not arrive at perfection in 
holiness in the present life. 

10. The experience of the most emi- 
nent believers confirms the same truth. 
On this part of the subject testimonies 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely ; 
a few, however, must suffice, as our lim- 
its will not admit of extending them. 

Dr. Griffin, * while enjoying a flood of 
light and love in his soul,” remarked, 
* All the time though happy, affected and 
wondering, [ was sensible, that f had! 
only a faint glimpse of the glories of God | 
and Christ, and felt guilty that L saw no | 
more.” Again, “ The more guilty I feel, 
the happier Lam.” Orin other words, 
the more he realized his sin, and the low- 
er he lay before God, so much the more 
his happiness increased. Such the 
of one, the “ft of 
whose life seems to have been fittle less 
than the history of one unbroken revival ; 
and it would be difficult to name the in-) 
dividual sinee the days of Whitefield, who} 
has been instrumental of an equal num-| 
ber of conversions.” | 

David Brainard, a littl before his! 
death, being asked how he did, answ ered, | 
“Lam almost in eternity; [long to be } 
there. Allthe world is nothing to mes} 
Llong to be in heaven, pratsing and glo- 
ryfving God with the holy angels.” 
During the whole of the last two weeks 
of his 
frame 


wis 


experience -tory 


life he seemed to continue in this 
of mind, loose from all the world, 
as having done his work, and done with 
allthings here below, having nothing to 
do but to die, and abiding in earnest ¢ x-| 
pectation of the happy moment, when his} 
soul should take its flight, and to a} 
state of perfection of holiness and perfect| 


go 


glorifying and enjoying God, mamtested 
Neat 


was to the mansions of bliss, he 


tin a variety of expressions.” is he 


did not 
think he had reached perfection in holi-| 


hess, nor did he expect to reach it this | 
side of Jordan. After exclaiming, “ Come, | 
Lord Jesus, come qin kly 


0, whys his! 
chariot so long 


He blame 


himself for having been too eager to bel 


' 
ncomiug 


gone 


Dro Emmons. “During ai long at 
though he was far enough from claiming | 
that he attained te perfection, it was evi-| 
dent, that his habitual aim wasto walk in| 
all the commandments and ordinances of 
the Lord blhimeless | 
N. ¥. Observe | 

| 

' 


Rev. Joho N 


heen done for 


Skitch of 
10, P40. 
* Wh ateould have 
that the L 


his life, 
>» Cet. 
wton 
me, ord hias 
of 


from sucl 


ret 
done? vet a cumberer the 


ground; i nm, by vrace, kept 


sins as would dishonor my calling opents 
and stumble my brethren, but the wicked-| 
heart ts 


ness of m I mav es 


amazing 
pecially 


ble 
believers, 


yention three etos most unsuite- 


toomen general, but still more te 


me, | 


m 
and, above 


most nosuttable 


believers 
to mean pride 
The 


fe furmer di 


tug? atitude, and tusensibality m- 


stances in which the scorer 


themselves, are more 


hai if 


in nmuamber 
tlam «o 
third 


than the} 
much un 
that, for the 
mf nothing were 
Obs. Oct. 3, 1940. 

A’KRempis, whose treatise. on 
the * tmitation of Jesus Christ,” has long 


my head: 3 


der the power of the 


most part, Poser still 
the matter.” Vv.) 


Thomas 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


been read and admired by Christians of 
various denominations, snys, Ry apt am 
Tito fall, and so weak and irregular in the 
resistance of my passions, that Lam eon 
tinually driven back im the path of life, 
and covered with confusion ino thy sight 
Though sin does not obtain the full) eon- 
sent of my will, yet the assaults of it are 
so ft equent, and so violent, that | am of 
ten weary of living in perpetual conflict 
My corruption and weakness are ex- 
perimentally known: for the evil thoughts 
that rush upon me, tuke *¥ possession 
of my heart, butare with difficulty driven 





President Edwards, who has not been 
exceeded by any since the days of the] 
apostles, in clear and enlarged views of 
divine truth and religious experience, re- 
marks, “It is not to be supposed that 
Christians ever have any experiences in 
this world, that are wholly pure, entirely 
spirttual, without any mixture of what is 


% | 
natural and earnal. 


In another place| 
he says, ** What T now have respect to,| 
is something diverse from that defeet, or 
imperfection of degree, which ts in every 
holy disposition and exercise in this life, in 
the best of the saints. — Edwards's Works, 
Vol. 3. p. 274, 278. | 

Dr. Hopkins says, Christians do not 
arrive to the full and most perfect char- 
acter of the redeemed by Christ, nor are 
in the highest and most complete sense 
united to Christ, until they are perfectly 
conformed to this law 2” (the moral law,) 
‘which never takes place in amy instance 
while in the body jn this life.”"—Hopkins's 
Divinity, Vol. 2, p. VO. 

The lives of Dr. Payson, Dr. Church, 
and a host of eminent believers of whom 
the world was not worthy, were charac- 
terized by a growing sense of unworthi- 
ness. If such men, favored with unusual 
nearness to God; if prophets and apos- 
tles, presented no claim to perfection in 
holiness, will to present 
such claim? Are we not fully authorized 
in the sovertidy that to flatter ourselves 
we are living @ntirely free from all sin, is 
the delusion of a deceitful heart! 


who presume 


Is it asked, where is the danger of be- 
lieving in perfectibility though it: be not 
attainable ? And where is the danger of 
possessing counterfeit comm, and attempt- 
All 
error is counterfert, and can be produe- 
tive of nothing but mischief. 
him who 


ing to circulate itin the community ? 


It deceives 
over 
As coun- 


it, and those 


whom he exerts any influence. 


embraces 


terfeit coin destroys confidence, and pro- 


duces distrust and imesecurity, so error is 
firted to destroy confidence in the truth 
of religion, to cherish a sceptical spirit in 
the unbelieving, and bring discredit upon 
the Gospel. The world will see the de- 
ception in the perfectionist, though he be 
ignorant of it himself, and will conclude, 
that there is no reality in any of the pro- 
| fessions of the Christian. 
is false, but it will be made by those who 


| 


The conclusion | 


Will not they who think they have 
reached perfection, when they have not, 
think of themselves more highly than 
they ought to think?) Will not their be- 
lief necessarily tend to foster spiritual 
pride and unwatchfulness? Will it not | 
leave many sins unrepented of, and con- 
sequently unpardoned? How can we! 
bring the transgressions before God for | 
forgiveness, which we do not believe we 
have committed; and if we continue ig- 
norant of them, how are they ever to be 
confessed and forsaken. The belief, if it 
have any effect, must so far seal up our 
iniquities, and exclude us from pardoning 
merey. 

Will it be said that the idea of ever 
reaching perfection in this life will damp 
the ardor of Christians, and paralyze | 
their efforts to inerease in holiness? | 
This it can never do, if they love God, | 
and desire a conformity to his image. | 
They will labor and strive mightily to ob- | 
tain the supreme object of their wishes, 
and much the more will their exer- 
tions increase, as they see difficulties to 
be overcome. How it in regard to 
Do men relinquish all 
efforts, because they do not expect to 
excel in the highest degree? Uf their | 
heart is set upon the object, do they not 
pursue it with untiring zeal through all 
obstacles?) “In the pursuits of letters 
and the arts, does not many ascholar and 
artist have in view ideal excellence | 
which to him is absolutely uuattainable ? | 
He is conscious, that he cannot be a Mil- | 
Webster, or a Phidias, or an | 
Anvelos but he bas the idea of the ex- 
before the mind. He reaches 
forth to that which ts before, he ts urged 
onward by this object; the conception | 
of itis continually enlarging, and his aim | 


| 


20 


is 


other subjects ? 


| 


an 


ton, or nu 


cellence } 


grows more direct, his efforts more vig- | 
And why may tt | 
not be thus with the Christian?” 

“In the pursuit of holiness, he looks to | 
Jesus as the great pattern for bis imita- | 
tion. He sees that the whole question of 
homan obligation to be perfectly holy ts 
answered fully in him, 
all chased 
beaming from 
the 
author 


orous as he advances. 


Doubts and fears 
away, in the radiant glory 
the life of Christ While 

looks to bien, it to the 

finisher of his faith, and he 
exclaims with the deepest feeling,” 


ure 


behever ix 


and 


* } cannot rest till 


pst 


ithin 


am wholly | 
Examiner. 


FOR THE B&B 
MINISTERIAL 


Giravity 
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DEPORTMENT. 


and cireumspection in the 
character and deportment of a minister, 
will always ap i beautiful, and be ligh- 


ly of the 


ofthe present ange, re nder mintstertal so- 


proper. Some 


tiprovements 
briety less popular, and of course, less 
common thanin former wears. T 
ties of a minister, 


ie da- 
us they were under- 
stood iu former vears, were suc 
ed to 


titercourse 


‘h as tend- 
all bis 
Bat fhe 


reform, of 


| 

| 
promote cireumspection tu | 
with his people. 
kind of 
he must preach polittes, and enlist in the 
support ofa party, his duty, and of course 
lus characterlts greatly changed. Smith 
has well expressec the truth on this pout, 
“Theory of 
‘We cannot e xpeet the same sensibility 
ot 
life in a clergyman, which we lav our ae- 


must engage mm every 


im bits Moral Sentuments.” 


tothe gay pleasures and umusement 


count within an officer, The man whose 
vecupation ts to keep the world in mind 
ofthat awful futurity which awaits them ; 
is to may be the 
consequence of every deviation from the 
rule of duty, and who ts himself to set 
the example of the most perfeet umtform- 
ity, the messenger of tidings which 
cannot, with propriety delivered 
either with levity or His 
mind is continually oecuped with what 
ts too grand and to leave 
room forthe impression of those frive- 
lous objects which fill up the attention of 
the dissipated and = gay. We readily 
feel, therefore, that independent of cus- 
tom, there is a propriety in the manners 
which custom has allotted to this profes- 


who announce what 


te 
be 
indifference. 


solemn any 


sions and that nothing can be more sutt- 
able to the character of a clergyman than 
that grave, austere, and abstracted severt- 
ty, which we are habituated to expect in 
hus behaviour.” 

But stop, cries the man of modern tm- 
provement; this abstracted severity ren- 
ders religion itself repulsive, and will pre- 
vent your minister from having influence, 
and of We 


wish to banish every thing austere from 


course, from doing good. 
religion, and thus remove those objections 
which the young and the gay are so ready 
to bring against it. 

This process has been going on, and 
1s yet nits progress, with a portion ot 
the clergy; and we know not where tt 
willend. Attempts have been made to 
remove from religion every thing grave 
and austere, untilit is felt, by some, to 
be a very small thing to become a Chris- 
tian, and even In 
their zeal, attempts have been made to 
modify or change the creed of the churech- 
those 


a Chrisiiaan minister. 


which 
tend to foster this gravity of manner. 
But. after all, what 
plished?) There 
with 


es, on ports of doctrine 
have they accom- 
is solemn gravity con- 
religion. tis inseparable 
The minister especially should 
this gravity, in tus deportment. 
If this is yielded up, with it will go that 
respect and reverence for the ministry, 
which was so common in the days of our 


nected 
from tt. 
extabu 


youth; but which is now, as by universal 
‘ generally laid aside. 
minister depart from the most strict cir- 
cumspection, and his people will cease 
to regard him with reverence. 
sport with the young members of his 
flock, and dandle them on lis knees, and 
he may sull be called the minister of the 
gospel; there may be those who say, * he 
is just the chap for us 5” but if you seek 
for bis dignity, or for the influence which 
a Christian minister should exert, these 
you cannot find. He has still the appel- 
lation of a minister; and he may still at- 
tempt the duties. He may ascend the 
pulpit, and talk long and loud. He may 
bluster, and make a but to wht 
will it amount? Vor ef praeterea nihil, 


consent, so 


nome, 


pom. The voice of the church through | seek occasion to quiet themselves in sin.| ts all that can be said of such a man. 


| inagistracy. 


} war 


} 
}wrehom 


Let a} 


Let him | 


FOR THE BOSTON RECORDER. 
TESTIMONIES AGAINST WAR. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON ON WAR. 

The author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, both wrote and acted with 
great decision in favor of peace. His 
pacific sentiments, scattered abundantly 
through his writings, were exemplified 
in the policy he pursued as a stateman, 
especially at the head of our government. 
I select only a few extracts. 

**T stand in awe,” he says, in a letter 
to Sir John Sinelair in 1798, “ at the 
mighty conflict to which two great na- 
tions are advancing, and recoil with hor- 
ror atthe ferociousness of man. Will 
nations never devise amore rational um- 
pire of their differences than foree? Are 
there no means of coercing injustice more 
gratifying to our nature than a waste of 
the blood of thousands, and ofthe labor 
of millions of our fellow creatures 7” 

Better Methods than war.—* We see 


numerous societies of men, the aborigi- 


| nals of thig country, living together with- 


out acknowledgment of either Jaws or 
Yet they live in peace 
among themselves; and acts of violence 
are as rare in their societies, asin nations 


| which keep the sword of law in perpetu- 


alactivity. Publie reproach, a refusal of 
offices, interdictions of the 
commerce and comforts of society, are 
found as effectual as the coarser instru- 
ments of force. Nations, like individ- 
uals, stand toward each other only in 
the relations of natural right. Might ‘they 
not, like them, be peaceably punisned for 
violence and wrong? 

War generally inefectual.—“ Wonder- 
ful has been the 
provement 


common 


of human im- 
other respects. Let us 
then hope, that the low of nature will in 
tune, influence the proceedings of nations 
well and that we 
shall at length be sensible, that war is an 


progress 
mm 


as 


as of individuals, 


| instrument entirely inefficient towards re- 
| dressing wrong, and multiplies instead of 
| indemnifying losses. 


” 


WW uv 


not necessary.—Tell us not that 
is A necessary | Necessary for 
? For civilized, Christian men like 
ourselves ’ Are w 


evil. 


unwilling to regulate 
our intercourse, or settle our disputes, 
without bloodshed ? 

Merely 
t3 Just as intemperance 
the drunkard, 
duelling to 


Why is war neces- 
because nations choose 
Is necessary to 
piracy to the pirate, and 
the duellist. There no 
of for wars and it 
ot course W heme ver men shall 
have it ce 


is 
other kind 
must ce 


necessity 
~e r 
re solve to nae. 1 here Isno 
more need of Christendom 
there of New Ene: and: it 
would be just as easy for nations, if they 


chose, to settle all therr dispates without 


wariin than 


clue Is mm 


jthe sword and the cannon, as it is for us 


to adjust ours without pistols and dag- 
Frets. 


Irenicus. 
mur BOSTON REC 


HOUSI 


—lam glad to hear 


GoOWsS 
Messrs 


that some 


Eprrors: 
of the npon 
public worshipin our Churches, are berg 
by degrees remedied. TP learn that Rev. 
Mr. Kirk bas totroduced some good rules 
inte his new Choreh. 


evils attendant 


PE wish the of 


upon 


pastors our churches in 
Nx untform 
system, so that the modes of worship in 


all the churches might be alike. 


the city. would 


some 


There is one evil, and, Ufeara growing 


one, which 


annoys very many every 
Sabbath, and which Phave long hoped 
to see md that 
made while the 
dietion ts bemg pronounced, 


remedied, is, the nome 


and clatter thates bene- 
Will not our churches adopt the course 
pursued by the 


Episcopal Church, and 
also by many 


Presbyterian Churches— 
which is not only to be perfectly silent 
while the blessing is being pronouns ed, 
but remain so for one 
ter. 


or two minutes af- 
J. Ob. 
RELIGION OF EXPERIENCE, AND 
THAT OF IMITATION 
We last week noticed an 


above title, 


the 


the Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, and 


address with 
hy 
intimated that extracts would be given at anoth- 
er time. 


We now fulfil, in part, that promise; 


and we are mistaken if the specimens we give 


do not create a strong desire to read the whole 
of an address, so timely, so true to facts and re- 
ligion, and abounding in passages of so great 
eloquence, strength, and beauty. 


Ww e have happened pon manoage, in 
which there 


is a great resurrection and 
life of old, dead, exploded errors. These 
errors, in this new fe, are begining to 
that 
in some quarters truth retires and is hid- 


stalk about so proud and populous, 


or is the 
Error puts on the 


semblance of truth, and religion itself, in 


stricken down 


streets and churches. 


even in 


a form of mere earthly aggrandizement, 
becomes one enormous, despot 
dated he. 

The difference between the religion of 
experience that of 


this crisis 


, consoli- 


and imitation, oa 


theme which at is occupying 


many minds :—nor ts this wonderful, for 


itrsall the difference between a mission- 


ary prety, anda prety of pride, mroler- 


ance, and self-indulgence. In the intro- 
duction of our subject, we shall, in a few 
words, designate the 
The world 

j all, by the 


not that 


two 
is to be saved, if saved at 
religion of I Xperience, and 
of Imitation. The of 
imitation ts that of forms; the religion of 
experience is that of realities. The reli- 
gion of mutation is Churchianity : the re- 
ligion of experience is Christianity. The 
religion of imitation, except op- 
that of profound quret 
weakness; the religion of experience 
l that of conflict and power. 
limtation will do for 


relignon 


when ot 


pre sses, 1s 


“at d 
1s 


calm times 
gorgeous forms and rites, and 
ceut cathedrals; 


, and 
tmegnih 
but experience is need- 


bare 


edin the midst deus 


of danger, in 
caves of the earth, or to sup 
sunpleity of the gospel 


be a 


vet the 
Imitation may 
persecuting religion, 
nlone can be a suffering one. 


tu books, 


tmstitutes 5 


experience 

biniteteon 
forme, names, 
expernence to God Jintta- 
tion takes Anselin, Bernard, Calvin, Ed- 


goes echools, 





saad 


wards, Brainard, Emmons, any thing, 
jevery thing, but God’s word. Experi- 
ence goes to the living truth, and drinks 
ito it. lmitauon has the semblance of 
experience, but not its essence or its 
power. Imitation takes at second-hand 
what experience originates. Imitation 
studies systems, and reads the Bible to 
prove them. Experience studies the Bi- 
ble, and reads human systems for illus- 
tration. Imitation is me 
spirit; experience is. 
| * . * - s 

| Now, itis to be feared that the reli- 
gious characteristic of this age, compar- 
ed with some other ages, is that of imita- 
tion rather than experience. 
some respects, ts 
j things. 


het a missionary 


This, in 
the natural course of 
It is so intellectually. An age 
of eminently original genius is ordinarily 
succeeded by an imitative age ; or, if not 
jimitative, the contrast between the splen- 
dor of genius, and the poverty of mere 
talent, makes it appearsuch. “For exam- 
ple, the Elizabethian ege in England, 
the age of Shakspeare, Milton and Bacon, 
| Was an age of ortginality and power; the 
jage of Queen Anne atierwards was an 
age of comparative imitation and weak- 
jness. "These two 


ages, or something 
near them, may also be taken as corres- 
ponding examples of the religion of ex- 
perience and that of imitation The 
presence and agency of God's spirit, and 
the power of God's word marked the one 3 
that of human morality, speculation and 
understanding the other. Bunyan and 
Baxter, and we may add Leighton, may 
stand to personify the one; Tillotsen and 
Locke may be the interpreters of the 
other. The seventeenth cer tury, both in 
literature and religion, may, in a general 
jcompartson with our century, be said to 
stand in the coutrast of an age of expe- 
jrience with an age 


of imitation. 
* * * 


~ 

The form of piety in the New Testa- 
mentis not the object of general vision, 
jbut the form of piety in the Chureh ; 
jand through this medium the characteris- 
ties of the gospel are seen as through an 
obscuring and not 
clear, definite, celestial 


haze, their 
ape. It is ag’ 
i we should contemplate the heavens, 
and study astronomy the 
Ithrown inte the ‘ ofia 
lnke. Indeed, if the lake be clear and 
pellucid, seen ina still meht, vou may 
read the heavens bat if the 
wind ruffle its surface ever so littl, or if 
any rinpurity the 


yvoucan 


in own 


nm reflection 


bosom mountain 


therein 3 


obscure ervstal clenr- 
never have the 
The stars will seem 


double and dim, the planets will twinkle 


ness ofits waters, 


tage of the truth 


and lose their lustre, and vou would not 
give much for the best astronomical sys- 
tem that ages of investigation could pro- 
duce from such a study. Sowe contem- 
plate the forms of religion, not im ther 
jnative brightness, bat im the obscurity of 
|men’s lives, in a dim, turbid reflection, in 
|the troubled waters of a worldly piety. 
}And this is just the error against which 
the Apostle warns us hy the example of 


those w“ he, $6 


measuring themselves by 


themselves, and ¢ ompartng themselves 
How- 
ever pure may be the medium, of we have 
leome into the habit of | roking at the pre- 
ty ofthe gospel throughit, or rather at the 


reflection of the gospel init, we soon lose 


ninong themselves, are not wise.” 


the seuse of its mative power and glory. 
Now all this produces a puny, sickly, 
stunted, 


dwart-lke, stiperstitious prety 
mstead of the free, noble, healthful, manly 
growth of the Ss riptures. Tnstead of a 
prety that mounts Upon Wings ne ¢ ighes, 
those wings are clipped, and the bird 
that should have soure d 
lightnines of the 
he 


agniost the bars of its prison. 


the 
tempest into the pure 
and 


even above 


jempyrenan, uts souls its plumes 

We know 
notif this age will ever awake to asense 
fof its departure from Geod, and of the de- 
graded and tinprisoned state of its piety 3 
jbut we are perfectly sure that this soiled, 
jeraven, doubting, “plodding, core-worn, 
self-seeking form in which religion goes 
thout im our churches, is mot the open, 
noble, trusting, singing, independent, an- 
lvelic, creature of the 
“These things,” said our 


\ 
blessed Saviour to his dise iples, “have T 


self-forgetting 


Seriptures, 


jspoken unto you, that my joy might re- 
linain in yeu, and that your joy might be 
full.” We m before 
the open door of heaven revealedin these 
jwords by the to his people. 
There isa glory aed oa power, a be nuty 
and a depth of blessedness in them, that 
we renlized And this is 
but one of the prety of the 
New Testament; this is the angelic form 
ofthat religion whieh the Apostles believ- 
to fill the world, This experi- 
ence of Christ's own jov ts the legitimate 


stand amazement 


Saviour 


never see vet 


description 


ed was 


product of Christ's own word in its na- 
And truly, of all 
behlevers possessed this experience, and 
lived by at 


tive power ond glory. 


and upon at, the radwneyv of 
‘This, we 


such prety would till the world 
say, is the power of God's we 
If we 
careless manner, 
They 


thoeman can bring his soul 


thisis 


its essential nature do but note 


its elements oo the 
shall fi 


are such, tl 


mos 


we d this to be 


"nse 


under the and net 


and tr 


power of them 
this disenthralment 
ration of his being Never 
that yoy 


disciples im any other 


expe- 
rience isfigue 
did our Sav- 
hour mean should remain in 
than 
ch he spake unto them, and 
still speak, 
nel thoes, tne is what he 
thicke toe nee sod omy 
shalla hat 


his way, by 
ithe words wl 
would 


\ 


rewu mn 


words alide tm 


noing them 


eed, “il ye 
you, 
ve ‘ shall be 

Andthie was to be the 
Ilaly Ghost, the ¢ 


ou allt ings, 


ye wall, and it 
omiforter, 
md bring all 


remembrance, whatsoever 
vou.” yugain, 
of G md this 
itt 18 not 
with 


It 


its 


soul 
ts the 
en living 
ma and 
ure, that it 


otherwise 


believed realized; 
of suchas 


vole bee 
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REPONTED FOR THE BOSTON RECORDER. 
PRES. HOPKINS’S LECTURES BEFORE THE 
LOWELL INSTITUTE, 

ON REVEALED RELIGION. 
SECOND LEC TURE, 

The antecedent probability of a Revelation. 





In commencing this lecture, reference was 
made to two methods of searching for the proofs 
of Christianity. (1.) That of trying the facts | 
of Revelation, by the laws of evidence, as in| 
any other case. (2.) That of judging before- 
hand of the probability of these facts. ‘The 
first rule allows nothing for the nature of 
the facts, as common or mirac ulous, but requires 
us to judge, in the capacity of a jury, according 


to evidence. This is the inductive method 


and admits of no allusion except to facts, fully 
established, and of no conclusions which do not 
follow from these facts. In this manner Chris- 

tianity ought to be approached. If all progress 

in science depends upon this rule of procedure, 

mnch more is it necessary when we would rea- 

son concerning God and his moral government, 

But the evidence for Christi inity ofien is weak- 

ened by an appeal to the improbability of the 
facts. We admit of no such in probability, and 

no man has a right to oppese a supposition of 
his own, to a single item of valid evide nce, 

The lecturer proceeded to show the antecedent 
probability of a Revelation. This was to be 
judged of from the character of God and the exi- 
gencies of the case. Our arguments for ¢ *hristian- 
ity assume the facts of natural religion. Wehave, 
some knowledge of God and of his dealings 
with the race, and there can be no presumption 
in judging whether it would be in accordance 
with his other measures, to give a Revelation. | 
Why should he not do it? W hy should it be} 
thought strange? Will not a father speak to 
his child? Reason might teach, thet if man 


had remained ina state of innoc ence, his high- 
est progress and felicity could have been at 
tained only by communion with God. In the 
highest sense of the word. a state of nature is a 
state of direct intercourse with God. There Is | 
nothing in the nature of the case nor in human | 


instincts, to sanction that improbability. whieh} 


infidels have attached to a Revelation. In one! 
sense it is strange that man is at all: that God 
is; that any thing exists. But there beir ga 
God and intelligent ere tures, it is nol strange 
that he should reveal himself to them. The 
highest conception we can have of a moral uni- 
verse is, that which makes God 
his r itional creature s, Which makesthem af u 
ily, and which implies communion between the 
two, he revealing his will, and they adoring am 
obeying. 
If an innocent being were to sin, we should 
naturally expect that justice would have its| 
course; and yet, seeing that God does favor| 
man, though a sinner, giving him rain and sun | 
shine, and fruitful seasons, we should as muc hj 
expect there would be true religion on earth.! 
as true science. For, that man has a religious 
nature, is as evident as that he has an intellect 
ual nature. Wherever found. he makes some 
distinction between right and wre ng. and wor 
ships some superior being. The fact that some 
have professed themselves atheists, no more 


| 


the some have, in defiance of the so-| 


prov hat man has not a religious nature, than 


cial j tf, withdrawn from society, proves 
Both philoso-| 
hed the fact, | 
that mankind are so constituted that they will 


that man has not a social nature 


phy and history have est 


have some religion: and if the true 
a false one will be ade pted tut on 
religious nature, God would turn 


object st 


thout | 

or that he would 

disorder, that 
be impossible. True, many 
ligion, and there are many 
rant of all science. For 
mind was cramped and ¢ 
astronomy ; but the Newtonian system came 
and it met the 


ectually 


wants of man, inte 
W hat the knowle dge of this system is in ne 
tronomy, the idea of the true God is in religion 
Man then, being fallen, can be restored to the 
knowledge and image of God, only by a Revela 
tion, for two reasons (1.) There are some 
things which he could not know without a di- 
rect communication ; and (2.) In order to the re- 
storation of a sinful being, he must have some 
manifestation of the purity and love of God more | 
than nature gives. If then it was probable that 
God would do any thing to restore his lost 
creatures, it was probable, in the same degree, 
thathe would give a Revelation. 

This inference is confirmed by facts. An ex- 
periment, extending through several thousand 
years, has been made, and every thing that 
could be done to elevate man religiously, has 
been tried; and it has been shown, with great 
research, that the race has been, and would con- 
tinue to be, hopelessly benighted, without a Rev- 


elation, | 


There are some truths, whic h, with-| 
out Christianity, man has lost. 
may be named, 

(1.) The unity of God. Without Revelation | 
men have worshipped natural objects and dei- 
fied men. 


Among these | 


Philosophers who have held to the 
unity of God, have held it speculatively, and 
without the idea that he ought to be worship 
ped. Such was the blindness of Socrate 8, who, 
before dying, asked a friend to sacrifice a coc k 
for him to Esculapius. 


Such too was the blindness that prevailed inthe 
Augustan age, whena statue was erected to an 


“The 
Senate of the Areopagus, and the Senate of the 


infamous woman with this Inseription 


six hundred, dedicate this statue to the goddess, 
Julia, Augusta, Providence. (2.) Withouta Rey 

elation men have not known God as holy, but have 
transferred to him the feelings, passions, and 
lusts of men. This could exert no other than a 


debasing influence. 
——* Unless above himself, he can | 
Erect himself, how vain a thing is man.” 
(3.) This ignorance of the character of God 
has led to corrupt forms of worship, and to the 
This re- 
mark, the speaker sustained by a opious ref 
ence to facts. (4.)\ ague pn 


separation of religion from morality, 


ns of the immortal]- 
ity of the soul, have been found int sence of 
a Revelation. Those who he 

held it in connexion with 

transmigration, and its 

stroyed. On these four 

said that the materials 

the reach of all, yett 

would not be a 


most sublime mathe 


Reference was here made to another class of 
truths, not suggested by nature. 
give the heads. (1.) Such is the truth that God 
can pardon sin. (2) If he pardoned, we could 
not know on what terms. 


We can only 


(3.) If man should 
attempt to free himself from the dominion of evil, 
he could not know whether God would assist 
him. (4.) He could know nothing of the origin 
and end of the present state of things. These 
several points were sustained in the most full 
and satisfactory manner. 

The preceding arguments made it appear, 
that we have the same antecedent reason to sup- 
pose that God would give a Revelation, that we | 
have to suppose that he would interpose at all 
in behalf of the guilty, or that there would be 
any true religion on the earth. 

It was then argued that miracles are just as 
probable as a Revelation. Considerations were 
adduced to show, that for other reasons than to 


attest a Revelation, miracles would occur in 


ing them to powder. That this unnatural union | 
will be dissolved, before righteousness and | 
peace will attain their promised ascendancy | 
among the nations, iscertain. And the tenden- | 
cies of the age are strongly to such a dissolu- | 
tion. Increasing light and love among Chris- 
tians of all nations—the wide diffusion of the 
Scriptures, and the glowing spirit of missionary 


| 
| 


enterprise are contributing silently their aid to 
the rupture of the bond that has hitherto crippled 
the energies of Zion, and given strength to the 
arm of the Tyrant, and it must be surrendered. 
The recent secession ef the Free Church of 
Scotland exemplifies the working of these in- 
fluences. Nor are they confined to Scotland. 
England begins to feel them. And _ soon, it is 
believed, will her establishment fall, “and 
great will be the fall thereof.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL APFAIRS IN) ENGLAND 





(1.) The effect they 
would have in producing a conviction of the 
i] 


such a system as ours. 
yeing ofa personal God, Hy there been 4 
flood, no law given amidst thunderings and 
lightnings, none in appearance like the Son of | 
God, to walk with good men in the fire, nothing, | 
bot the unvarying laws that bring all things 
alike to all, what wide spread and shocking 
(2.) Anoth- 


er and collateral effect of miracles would be to 


atheism might have been the effect. 
show thatthe laws of nature were subordinate 
to God’s moral kingdom. This is the true idea 
of God's administration—the natural and the 


physical vielding to the moral,—God as he 
j ; 


From foreign papers, received by the last 


ther some Important items of re- 


intelligence. We can only notice at 


THE ANTI-STATE CHURCH CONFERENCE, 





“A most important and deeply interesting 
meeting,” says the Non-Conformist, “was held | 


| at Leicester, on Thursday, Dec. 7, to take some 


practical steps for summoning a convention, to 
The as 


sembly was convened by circular, and consisted 


seek a separation of church and state. 


chiefly of dissenting ministers, and gentlemen 


r 
resident in the midland counties. Dr. Cox of 


moves on with his moral purposes, setting aside | Hackney was unanimously called to the Chair.” 


the nalural Jaws which we had supposed fired, 
and the visible creation paying obeisance to the 
true ambassadors of God's moral government, 
Miracles might have been necessary for these 
reasons, as well as to give authority toa Reve- 
lation, and therefore a miracle was not an im- 
probable event. 

If then we admit that God only can perform a 
Hlere 


the lecturer referred to the question, whether 


miracle, the authority will be absolute. 


some created and malignant agent might not 


The Divine direction having been implored, 
Dr. Cox spoke of the deep interest he felt in 
the great question which bids fairto become the 
engrossing one of the present age, and of the 
need there was of more active and systematic 
effort for the enfranchisement of Christianity 
At the 


close of his speech, several resolutions were of. 


from every species of secular control. 
fered, the first of which we subjoin in’ part. | 

Moved and seconded, “That this meeting, 
impressed with the belief that the principle of 





doihat, which, if it was not really, might seem 
teustobea miracle. He would not answer 
this question, He did not know but there might 
be a created being of such might, as to be able 
to seize upon this earth, and hurl it from its or- 
bit, as a boy would hurl anapple. Itwasshown 
at length, however, that this question involved 
no practical difficulty in speaking of Christian 
mirac les, 
lives, for purposes of the highest moment toman, 
were worthy of God, and were an adequate 
seal, and every upright mind would say of them 
as did Nicodemus, “We know that no man can 
do these miracles that thou doest, exce pt God be 
with him.” 

The lecture was closed with the observation, 
that whatever probability there is that God would 
give a Revelation at all, the same evidence is 
there that Christianity is that Revelation. For 
besides this, there is nothing worthy of be ing 
named as a religion from Heaven. Idolatry 


and Polytheism surely could not be advocated. 


Mohammedanism was a system of sensuality, 


and Deism could not be called a religion 
Nothing on earth could for a moment beara 
comparison with the Christian religion: and if 
this, instead of proving a pillar of fire from God, 
should prove a delusion, we should only be left 
to go back toa darkness that might be felt, and 


to worse than Egyptian bondage. | 


X77 In the heading of one 


Prof. was by mistake substituted 


ME SABBATH 

This “ day, of all the wee k the b .” has of 
course ever been honored by the people of God. 
Vv their 


son every re 


t with the spirit of pure 


eve in, and every assoc) 


gaved in vindicat ng and enforce: the 
of Jehovah to the consecration of the. 
His exclusive service. Such men and associa 


tions of men are multiplying They speak 


in deeper and louder tones from vear to vear 
They act with increasing energy and effect 
The Sabbath cause is a¢ quiring a momentum 
in its onward progress which it will soon be 
found as difficult to resist, as the falling aval 
Such is Heaven's 


decree. And such are the indications given 


anche. Onward it must go. 
by a thousand passing events—not only in our | 
own, but in other countries. The fact recently 
mentioned in the public papers—of the suspen- 
sion of all labor in the Royal Arsenals of France 
on the Sabbath, except in cases of absolute ne- 
cessity, at the request of the minister of Marine, 
is not only a highly interesting one in itself, but 
especially does it encourage us as indicating 
the movement of the Spirit of God on the waters, 
for the rec overy of the day from desecration, 
elsewhere as well as in France. 
motives of the request 


And then the 
-l. To give the work- 
men sufficient repose to prepare them for the la- 
bors of the week. 2. To avoid needless profan- 
ationof holy time. ‘Substantial reasons truly ! 
From the mind of a French minister too, who 
could not adopt such a measure, without deep 
reflection, and the counsel of his colleagues ! 


RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 

It is gratifying to notice the tokens of change 
in public sentiment in regard to the surviving 
remnants of the superstition and intolerance of 
other years. One of those miserable relics of 
anti-Christian antiquity, is the support of reli- 
gion by the State. Long has it been consider- 
ed impossible to sustain the institutions of 
Christianity, even where they are most firmly 
planted, unless by the aid of civil power, and 
the public treasure. A notion, not altogether 
unlike this, has prevailed even in New Eng- 
land, within the memory of many of our readers. 
But, so far as we are aware, it |) as, ull very re- 
cently, been not merely the notion, but the set- 
tled principle of Christian Europe throughout, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, that the Cnurcna 
cannot stand, unless the civil arm hold her up. 
On this principle, Church and State have been 
united. The State has made its« Ifresponsible for 


t nts of the chu | the church has giv- 





State, and 


These were wrought by men of pure | 


| umph, under the siniles of Heaven. 


national establishments for the maintenance of 
| religion, is essentially anti-christian and unjust, | 


derogatory to the sovereign claims of the great 


| 


Head of the church, and subversive of the inde- 
| feasible rights of man,—that the practical work- 
| ing of the principle in England and Treland, is 
productive of numerous and most deplorable 
| evils, spiritual, moral, political, and social,—that 
strenuous and systematic efforts are now being 
made,to extend the range, and augment the ef. 
ficiency of this principle, both at home and in 
our Colonies, and that the present juncture of 
events distinctly and loudly calls upon the 
friends of the voluntary prin iple cordially t 
unite, and earnestly to labor, in the use of all 
eaceable and Christian means, to accomplish 
as speedily as possible a separation of the 
church from the state, deemed it expedi 
ent that a conference of delegates be convened, 
representing all persons in these realins, who 
repudiate the principle of a religious establish- 
ment, and who are of opinion that this is a snita 
| ble method of comment ing a serious mover 
againet it.” 
This resolution, giving an 


* unequive 


ce.” that a convention should be 


ple d 


ably and warmly d 


liseussed, and 

vranimity of feeling, asto the necessity of com 
mencing an ageressive movement upon the estat 
lishment. A general provisional committee was 
nominated, comprising the names of about a 


hundred and twenty gentlemen, resident in all 


| parts of England, in North and South Wales, 


in Seotland and in Ereland. ‘The ultimate object 
of this movement as defined inthe above resolu 
tion, is the separation of Chureh and St ite,—and 
As preliminary to that, “the diffusion of a knowl 


e of sound principles, the awakening of right 


rel the organization of streneth amone 


reel the 
ister maneu 


s of th 


So it 


effectual step has been taken, to sever re 


| 


in England, from its secular and « orrupting 


lances, and to pl ce it where it shall 


no longer 
prostituted to the interests of pe litieal party, 
crusned and crippled in its energies by state 
authority, and mode subservient to the Just of 
power and the love of rich“ livings.” Sucha 
movement will of course meet with powerful 
opposition, but it has been entered upon by men, 


and ina spirit, which promise for ita final tri- 


THE CHURCH CONTROVERSY. 


Since closing our summary of last we three 
more letters have been written, two by Dr. Potts, 
and one by Dr. Wainwright. Itthen rested with 
Dr. P. to reply,and he did so by saying, (1.) That 
he had abundant evidence of a general wish, on 
the part of ministers of several denominations, 
hot excepting Episcopalians, that the monopoliz- 
ing claims of High Church partizans, should 
be exposed. (2.) That whether Dr. W.’s lan- 


guage at the dinner party, was or was not an) 





attack and a defiance, must now be left to the 
decision of the reader; and that being contingent- | 


was so clear, would not change his purpose, nor | 


ly threatened with slander, fur re-affirming what 


prevent his calling things by their right names. 
(3.) Ile stated some of the points involved in 
the controversy, and renewed his demand upon 
He di- 
rected attention to Dr. W.’s assertion, that he 
unchurched no denomination of Christians, but 


Dr. W. fora definition of terms. (4. 


that they “ unchurch themselves,” and declared 
this a sophism, too obvious to avert from him 
the odium of his proseriptive principle. (5. 
He should oppose the dogma which Dr. W. had 
received at papist hands, because there was no 
warrant fromthe word of God for making any 
particular external form of polity, a « ondition of 
Caurch-fellowship. This argument was drawn 
out at some length. 

Dr. Wainwright answered in an excellent 
spirit, begging that the controve sy, as to who 
was the assailing party might be dropped. He 
defined, the terms “ Church,” and « B shop,” as 
desired, by a reference to the standards of the 


Episcopal Church, and said he would adhere to 


these ; and then in entering upon the argument, 


the | tion “that the Christian ministry 


thus far, concedes the necessity of the ministry, | 
and that it must be, in some sense, apostolical ; | 
but says this isthe point where Dr. W.’s argu- | 
ment falters,—that there is a fallacy inhis use 
of the term apostolical, in a8 much as he intends 
by it, an unbroken series of individuals. If there 
were any weight inthe claim, Dr. P. thought 
we might establish it as well as they,—the only 
difference being, that we trace the series through 
the ministers of Christ's Church, as presbyters, 
they as prelates. But, Dr. Potts adds, we lay 
no stress upon this : (1.) Because no stress is laid 
upon it in Scripture, and (2.) Because cases 
might occur in which it would be necessay for 
Christians to disregard the punctilios of minis- 
terial genealogy, as in the case of a company of 
believers cast upon a desert shore ;—should they 
remain forever without a ministry, or not 
rather choose one of their own number, who 
should give himself wholly to the work? Such 
a minister, he believed, would be as Scriptural, 
as if he had been consecrated by all the bish- 
After arguing this point, Dr. 
P. remarked upon the evil, of alienating any 


ops in the world. 


body of Christians, by magnifying our points of 
difference, when they should be contending to- 
gether against spiritual wickedness,—referred to 
the single city in which their lot was cast, and 
asked, whether instead of uniting their forces 
against its legion of evils, they should whet 
their swords against each other, and so imitate 
the spirit of the disciple, who claimed credit for 
his exclusiveness, in having forbid one to cast 





out devils, because he followed not with thei. | 


It will be gratifying to all parties, to see the | 
spirit of the coutroversy modified, and those who 
contend for form and order, cherishing a much 

higher regard for men’s spiritual necessities, | 
Let it be the prayer of all who love the trath, 
that those who are thrown into the heat of eon 


flict, and so into peculiar temptations, may con- 
tend agreeably to the rules of Christian courte- 
ey and the spirit of that gospel, which is the 
rule of fuith and the ground of hope to every 
man, be his title, his station, his forms, and his 
party what they may. 


THE MORAL ASPECTS OF SLAVER) 


In the Watchman of the Valley for Jan. 10, | 
sa communication “on the duty of ecclesiasti- | 
" | 
questions which affect the religious welfare of | 
It is written by Hy ury W. Beecher, 
sonof Dr. Lyman Beecher, and is one of a series 





cal bodies to discuss the moral bearings of all 


society.” 


of arty les tour h nye the late me tion of the Sy nod | 

of Indiana. We extract the following : 
“TInd the evils of slavery been only the re- | 
straint of liberty, the labor of weariness, de- | 
‘ 


privation of pleasure, or even lacerations and 


death—however much they might have mourned 
it, they would scarcely have meddled with it. 
The hysical evils of slavery, great as they 
. sink out of sight, in the Christian's re | 

rv the side of its moral deformities. De 

and broken by bondage, and subject to 
contempt, and unfit to companion with refined 
men, yetit is a degradation wrought by slavery, 
not ' be but upon a creature of (aod, 
born as much as weto bh nor, and immortality 

ind heaven ; 

he slave shall endure as long as his master 


as long as God who made them both 


endure 
th conscrences, suscept tty to pain, or poy 
orse, or peace If that bone ve whiehoun 
the b ‘ | obliterate the soul, the 
roelty of slavery would be unfelt Sut 
vr. ne whip, corruptions, no privileges 
or croelties, no kindness or ferocity, can wear 
out that womertality which God's eronet has | 
stamped upon every man, whether freeman or 
bondman ; 
This huge mass of benighted minds: greater | 
ire travelling 


than ever broke forth from 
steadily to eternity within our sight, subjects of 
God's) government—accountable, and to be re 
warded or punished for the deeds done in the 
body 

What are ther prospects for the future > Are 
of purity? Are they sedulous 


they in a acho 
Is the darkness of their 


brote path, and the disfranchised lite, lightened 
hy the hope of futurity, bearing promise upon 
vervthing in slavery msigmiecant by 


iis effects une another world 


vpon the brink yrave, and 
over to their fate in eternity—what are 
toil, the se parations, the h mnger 

or What, on the other hand, are 

and dancings, and festivities, and 

tty liberties of lif This is the view for 
hristians to take No theores of right need be 
there is no need to discuss questions of 

tion, and matters of state poliey—all 

us 1s left to the province of secular wisdom, 
md the Christian regards the Fact that three 


ina state which ruing their souls forever and 
ever, and that the ehurch of Christ is dr mwhointo 
a partnership with this svstem—whoee cone en 
trated, bitterest and most poison venom is on 


| 
millions of people are reduced, and maintamed | 


the soul, and ine termity; and not on the body, 
and in this life, 
Who shall consider this tremendous result of 


slavery 2? Isit a theme for Legislatures? Is it 
a topic for money-changers, for the exc hange, 
for the political cabal ? 


To whom belong ques- 
tions of this nature ? 


While we are pushing 
missionaries upon unwilling Africa, and thrust 
ing our religion on reluctant continents, and 
praying for men ignorant of God, and the fu 
ture; and it is regarded as the greatest nag 
nanimity of religion, to pray for distant and 
darkened nations, and spread to them the light 
of religion—is it not ¢ xpedient, todo the same 
for three millions of heathen enc amped about 
our very doors, and sinking as surely to 
perdition, as the Brahmin, the New Hollands r, 
or the Hottentot ? 

The system of slavery in which the church in 
the slaveholding States participate, places its 
vietin where it is not possible for him to remain 
aman. There ie not an attribute of mind, by 
whose action character is formed, that slavery 
does not violate. ; 

A good citizen, becomes such, because a part 
of the interests of society are his: he ac quires 
and owns; laws are for him, and by him; his 
character is of value to him; his pride becomes 
self-respect, and in the evolutions of affairs, 
every faculty is developed, and made subsery lent 
to integrity, virtue, and religion, 

The slave finds the promptings of every at- 
tribute denied; he owns nothing; he has no 
character; he is nothing. Industry, honesty, 
forbearance, are of little value to him— they 
raise every creature but the slave. Forty years 
of scrupulous integrity and effort leaves him a 
slave, He knows they will. The slave knows 
that he is sunk below the level of human mo- 
tives—that those influences which form all hu 
man characters, are violated tewarda him. The 
beginning of the system, is deny ing to human 
creatures, the proper use of pride, hope, con- 
science, industry, love of property, frie ndship, 
ana ambition. ft puts out one halfof the mind, 
at one baptism of evil, and leaves the worse— 
the mere animal appetites, to experience the 
fullest stimulus. The summit of their enjoy- 
ment is the lowest bottom of other men’s. 
That which among ourselves, is regarded as 
beastly —is the very highest that a slave can 
nepire to—to eat, to drink, to ‘ep, to rest. 
This is his paradise—these its delights. The 
nature of the system, only permits that the slave 
should be raised from a very poor beast toa very 
good animal. If with all the motives of society 
ambition, wealth, family and religion—so many 
thousands of men, can be inspired to nothing 
higher than vice and crime—what can we hope 
for the character of a race, sunk below the level 
of the law into a region where unregulated ca 
price, capidious passions, and mere selfish, and 


inclinations deal with them ?—and 


t 18 necessary for the safety of the eve 
studiously to check every upward expansion 
ry trait of courage,—of daring, and manly 
idence; to put allto sleep except evil; to 


4 the viclum to look down, that he may leara 





| litical bodies. The 


: ! 
his labor ; but never upward that he may learn 


his nature ? > 

Utterly undone asa imran; every social puri-| 
ty sunk to the bottom of the pou! of sensuality, | 
death brings him at the end of life, to look out 
upon the tremendous future, as his forefather | 
looked from the slaver’s deck upon the broad | 
Atlantic, foreboding its misery, yet ignorant, of | 
its bounds. But we that see the shivering 
wretches leave the continent of life for this | 
middle passage of death, and the servitude of) 
hell, know too well their doom, and we know 
that they go to inherit this awful estate, from 
among churches, not built for them; Bibles 
sealed to their ignorant eyes; preaching not 
sent to their necessities ; and Christian masters 
who bought, fed, and worked hundreds of im- 
mortal beings as they would mortal beasts. — 

On the brink of that gulf, from out of which 
comes the wailings of Jost men, masters, not ig- 
norant of Revelation, can put to the whip, and 
wear out creatures, bearing in every lincament 
of mind, God’s image, without a thought of 
their destiny, or re-calculation, except of tobac- 
co, sugar, or cotton. : 

If our civil organizations have a control of 
this question, as one of mere human rights, or 
of political economy ; where is the body that 
shall regard it as a question of religion ? 

If Legislatures debate about the slave’s right 
of property, liberty, and character; who shall 
debate of their right of conscience; of their 
condition as subject to death, judgment, eternal 
ruin, or eternal blessedness ? 

A Synod of Christian ministers and elders, 
ventured a very kind expostulation with their 
own brethren in other States, against participa- 
tion ina system which violated every principle 
of religion, and sent thousands to perdition eve- 
ry year; and besought them to review the ques- 
tion, as a question of religion; a question relat- 
ing to heaven and hell. They followed their 
missive with hopes and ardent prayers. The 
Synod is rebuked; and the destinies of three 
millions of human beings given over to the 
sole consideration of politic al bodies. 

The Synod implored the Southern church to 
regard slaves as God's creatures. The reply 18, 


| that the church must not meddle wit h political 


subjects, 

The Synod reminded Christians that the sys- 
tem violated the moral character of men. They 
are told to leave that to politicians, The Synod 
kindly expostulated with southern Christians, 
and pointed them to the future, to God's judg- 
ment seat, and urged them to review their par- 
ticipation in’ slave-holding, as men, soon to 
stand there withtheir slaves at God's judgment; 
the reply is, that ecclesiastical action upon po- 
litical subjects, is so much a matter of secu 
lar jealousy that it is inexpedient for us so to 
speak, 

Here we leave the troublesome subject for 
the present, to the solemn consideration of all 
church assemblies, asking them, in the name of 
Him, by whom they live and hope, shall Chris 


tians neglect the sajvation of three millions of 


men because the institution by which they are 
slaves is under political jurisdiction ? 

May not one branch of God's church, unbur- 
den their solicitude in’ behalf of native, domes- 
tie heathen, who swarm about their doors and 
firesides, because these heathen are owned as 
legal property ? Shall papers which publish 
the minutest proce edings of our mission boards, 
in discussing heathenism, exposing its evils, 
marking the progress of truth in its midst be 
scrupulous in publishing that which Christian 
ministers do to bring toan end a system of do 
mestic and legal heathenism in a Christian na- 
thon: 

HENRY W. BEECHER. 

Those who read the above, will make their 
own reflections, No man in bis right) mind 
can commune with such thoughts, without be ing 
made toreflect. Itis a subject by the side of 
which every thing that is mere ly temporal 
dwindles away, and which gives an aspect of 
unspeakable littheness, ¢ = pec 


lignity, and pre} niece, 


ters of private right, and « 
and property, which often heat the passions and 
consume the time of both ecclesiastical and po 
matters set forth im the 
above extract, cannot be met with a sneer, nor 
turned off with good wishes, nor adjusted by 
grave and cold moraliy ng on mere abstractions 
Who can read, and ponder, and believe, without 
giving such a subject a prominent place in his 
heart, in bis prayers, in his charities, and in all 
his efforts to honor God, to bless men, to unfet 
ter the human soul, and bring life and imrmor 
talityte the vision of those on whom thick dark 
ness has settled. We deem it neither a erin 
! 


nor a credit, at this late hour, to say. that no 


object of a moral or religious nature, is urging 
upon American Christendom more reasonable, 
affecting, and imperative claims, than the one 
above discussed ; and that, as Christians, we | 
cannot give to ourselves a higher dignity,to our 
religion a brighter lustre, to our country a bet. | 
ter service, and to God a better sacrifice, than in 
responding « onsiderately, feelingly, and prompt 
ly to these claims. 
—_——=—— 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON, 
15, Ind 


Having been in) our 


Wasniseros, Jan, 

Messrs, Eorrons 
country’s capital afew days, [sit downto re 
deem a promise which LF tmade you before leay 
ing Boston. | suppose it is gene rally expected 
that communications from W ashington, during 
the session of ¢ ‘ongress, will be confined prin 
cipally to a detail of its doings; but being no 
politician, L have no patience for such a task. 
The most of the tine, h rwever, since | have 


been here, has been occupied in the discussion 








of the right of petition, and the refunding of a 
thousand dollars to Gen Jackson. The latter | 
has passed the House, but the former is not vet 
decided, and I presume will not be for some | 
days. 

There is the same contrast in the appearance 
of the house and senate, as between those two 
bodies in our state legislature; or rather the 
same that there would be if our state legislators | 
would sit with their heads uncovered ; and it is 
a pity that they do not, for it would add much 
to their comfort, as well as appearance. 

On my first entering the house after my ar- 
rival in this place, an altercation took place be- 
tween Mr. Ingersoll and Mr. Adams. Mr. I. 
was making some personal remarks with refer- 
ence to Mr. A., under great excitement, and 
with cries of order from all parts of the house, 
so that TL could not understand a word he said, 
At length he ceased, and the cries of order, 
Mr. A. caustically remarked, 
“T do not call him to order, | care so little fur 
anything of this kind he may say.” 

Mr. I. 
ing out of a scrape, 

Mr. A. 


to make me care. 


ceased with him. 


“A very convenient way of sneak 
I will make him care.” 
“T defy the gentleman—I defy him 
” 

Mr. I. (vehemently.) “You may defy me, but 
I will make you care.” And here the matter 
ended ina burst of laughter. This is the only 
specimen of indecorous conduct I have noticed. 
A number of the members are professors of re- 
ligion, several of whom! have met with in so- 
cial religions meetings, and who appear to be 
humble and devoted Christians. 1 hope, at least, 
that there are more righteous ones than there 
were in Sodom. 

Ainong the splendid paintings which adorn 
the rotunda of the capitol, has ree ently been 
placed, “The Embarkation of the 


Hundreds may every day be 


Pilgrims.” 





seen gazing upon 


it ina state of apparent abstraction, as thor gh] 


; carried back in their contemplati ns lu “ those] 


days which tried men’s souls.” The ereculion 
of the other paintings is equally felicitous, but 
their design is of another tendency, being cal- 
culated to imspire one with patriotism, rather 
than veneration. Standing upon the steps on 
the west side of the capitol, the scenery is most 
enchanting. A broad plain spreads out before 
you, through which the smooth waters of the 
Potomac seem to lie in quiet stillness, and 
Georgetown and Washington, with all their 
public buildings, are in full view. 
in the distance is the president’s house, though 


Two miles 


from the elevation of the position, and the width 
of the avenue which leads to it, the apparent 
distance is not half so much. Near the presi- 
dent’s house, and a little less distant, is the 
Treasury, a very long brick building, plastered 
On the right, and at 
about half the distance of the former, are the 
general Post Office, and the Patent Office, two 


over in imitation of stone, 


huge and imposing edifices, each between two 
and three hundred feet in length, the entire 
front of the former being white marble. The 
Patent office (including the National Institute,) 
is decidedly the greatest permanent attraction 
in the city—I mean its contents. In one room 
are more than seven thousand miniature models 
of patent utensils and instruments for almost 
every conceivable purpose. Among these I 
noticed a curious model of a quadruple or quin- 
tuple railroad. The idea is to have one railroad 
above another, on wheels, so that each running 
twenty miles per hour, the car upon the top 
moves one hunered miles per hour. But in or- 
der to be practicable, a railroad one hundred 
miles in length, must have its first locomotive 
eighty miles long, its second sirly, its third forty, 
and its fourth twenty, and they must be mathe- 
matically strait! I “guess” we shall never go 
to Albany in that way. 

Inthe room above this is the National Insti- 
stute, where are to be seen the works of nature 
and savage art, in astonishing profusion. The 
following scientific departments are very fully 
represented :—Ornithology, Ichthyology, Con- 
chology, Herpetology, Craniology, Geology and 
Minerology, Entomology, Mammalia, Crustacea, 
and Zoophytes. Some idea may be formed of 
the almost innumerable objects in these several 
departments, by considering that in the depart- 
ment of Ornithology (which is not the fullest) 


there are above three thousand specimens of 


' 


birds! These are gathered from various lands 


and climes, mostly by the “exploring expedi- 
tion,” as also were most of the animals and ob 
jects of the other departments. In addition to 
these, there are a multitude of implements of 
savage and foreign nations—the suit worn by 
Washington when he dismissed the army—his 
sword, cane, table, and chairs—the “Smithsonian 
bequest,” or minerals and personal effects of 
Thomas Sinithson, Esq., of England presents 
of government officers from foreign courts, 
among which is a sword, with its hilt studded 
with diamonds, and a golden scabbard, present 
ed by the viceroy of Peru to Commodore Biddle 

a gold snuff box with above a hundred dia 
monds set in its lid,a present from Alexander of 
tussia to President Van Buren, valued at three 
thousand five hundred dollars—paintings, im 
ages, mummies, &e. &e. The room in which 
these are exhibited ts said to be the largest on 
the western continent, and is freely accessible 
to all persons six hours of every d iy, Sundays 
excepted, 

But with all the attractions this city pre- 
sents, it w alarmingly corrupt. First, Slavery 
here finds a seat. Secondly, there are probably 
more gambling houses here, than in any other 


place in the country. And thirdly, the Sabbath 


day is shamefully profaned. Thus, three of the 
most heimous sins of our country stand out in 
bold relief at her capital, and their influence is 
felt more extensive ly than the laws which issue 
from the same source, May the Lord have 
mercy on us, 

Yesterday morning T attended the meeting at 
the Camtol, where Rev. Mr. Dennison of your 
city, preached on the importance of Christianiz 
ing seamen, imorderto the conversion of the 
world; and inthe evening at one of the Meth 


odtst churches, where Dr. Edwards preac hed on 





the duty of kee ping holy the Sabbath day. And | 


now, my sheet being full, T must close. 


Yours sincerely r. F. 


A New Cuvrca.—A friend in Lunenburg, 
whose letter we have not room to publish entire, 
informs us that the first Evangelical Society in 
that place, have commenced building a new 
meeting-house, under circumstances highly aus- 
picious. 

Garves street Cuarer.—We understand 
that Rev. Mr Chapman preaches eve ry Sabbath 
evening, at Garden street Ch ipel,and with en 
conraging prospects, Those who live in that 
section of the city, will find it greatly for their 
interest to attend his lectures. 


Messrs, Connece ano Beawan’s Scnoon. 
We refer our readers to a notice in our ad- 





vertising columns, of the school for Young La- 


dies, under the care of these gentlemen. If the 
pupils of this school do not become intelligent 
and accomplished, it will not be for the want of 
competent teachers. In addition to the six or 
eight teachers whose names appear in the ad- 
vertisement, Prof. Gray, of Anddver, has com 
menced a course of Chemical Lectures before 
this school, and several other schools of young 
ladies, which are given in Messrs. C. & B's 


rooms, 


The Rev. Dr. Coaswet has accepted his ap 
pointment as President and Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology in the Theological Seminary at 
Gilmanton, and has entered upon the perform- 
ance of his duties in that institution. 

- a 

Depication.—The new Meeting-house re 
cently erected by the North Winchendon Con 
gregational Society, was solemnly dedicated to 
the worship of God, the Father, Son, and lloly 
Ghost, on Wednesday, Jan. 10. Introducto 
ry Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures, by 
Rev. Mr. Chipman of Athol ; Sermon, by Rey. 
Mr. Marvin of North Winchendon: Dedic atory 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Peckham of South Boy|s- 
ton. . 

Orpixation,—On the same day, Mr. Anuan 
P. Marvin was ordained Pastor of the North 
Winchendon Congregational Church and Soci- 
ety. The services were as follows :—Introduc- 
tory Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures, by 
Rev. Mr. Rice, of Winchendon: Sermon, by 
Rev. E. R. Tyler, of New Haven, Conn. Or- 
daining Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Jennison of Ash 
burnham ; Charge to the Pastor, by Rev. Mr. 
Burnham, of Rindge, N.H.; Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship, by Rev. Mr. Sabin of Templeton; Ad- 
dress to the Church and People, by Rev. Mr. 
Chipman of Athol ; Concluding Prayer, by Re 
Mr. Stone, of Gardner Benediction 


Pastor. 
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published by John Owen, 
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we must S4y something of it 
it has given us such rare pleasure ink we 
not let it pass with Sinply noticing its p 
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Mr. Lowell is evidently a true artist, 


thoughtful man. His poetry is chars 
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Its externals, by general grace of atr 
occasionally by great felicity and be 
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Coveman’s Paiirive Cuvrcu.— 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, of this city 
press, and in a week or two will 
work by Rev. Lyman Coleman ent 
Primitive Church,” Popular 
Government, and Simple in 
ship. It will form a hands 
ume, and will be adapted to the general 
as well as to the scholar. 

Mr. C’s previous work, upon the Hol 
quities of the Church, has made him ext 
and favorably known as a careful and 
investigator, and an able writer. The 
and plan of the present volume, are suff 
obvious from its ttle. 
It is intended to show, that, as a matter o 


Itis mainly his 


ical fact, Diocesan Episcopacy was 4 
primal form of church polity. ‘That, 
other hand, the churches planted by the 
tles were strictly Congregational, in or 
That t 

was free and popular; each rch bed 
dependent of all others, adopting its own 


tion and government. 


tions and enacting its own laws. T 
rites of worship were few and simples 
plicated ritual, as well as the concent: 
power in the hands of the Clergy, havial 
the work of a later and corrupter ave 
original equality of Bishops and Proshy 
maintained at length, and, as it seems 
most satisfactorily and unanswerably pre 

So far as we have had opportunity t 
ine the work, it appears to be df 
and scholarly; the various points are 
with distinctness, and the author's effin 
sustained with ability and learning. W 
perhaps have occasion to speak more a 
of it, and of the subject to which it 
when it has issued from the press. 

The following extract from Dr. Ne 
Introduction to Mr. Co emon's Primitive 
will be read by all with pleasure. He ha 
en of the original equaluy of 
Presbyters, and of the gradual super 
ed by the first, and adds: 
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thoughtful man. His poetry is characterized, in 
its externals, by general grace of structure nd 
occasionally by great felicity and beauty of ex. 
pression. It is pervaded by genial sympath 
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pedi- | The idea of his Art unfolded in L’Env nyse 
ob- | cisely that which we should have attributed to 
to | him from the Preceding pages of the volume. 
of | His inspiration is drawn from man’s inner life, 
by | not from his external environment ; not from the 
his stir and tumult of outward and actual existence, 
an but from the still workings of his own mind: 
of | from the earnestness and self-sacrifice ofa love 
ents | that hopes; from the sweet repose of a love re- 
rts, | turned, made tranquil and trustful. The striv- 
ded | ings of the baser, or of the fierce and more tur- 
ent- | bulant passions, are sometimes described. But 
iddle | in general we think of the poet as a man in re- 
f dia- | pose rather than inaction; in the retirement of 
ler of | domestic life, in the quiet interchange of fire- 
bree | side affection, rather than in conflict with re- 
ln- | sistance and trial, His poetry is calm and re- 
yhich | flective ; the utterance apparently of one who 
st on | thinks clearly, and whose feeling is true and 
ssible | deep; of one who speaks, as Strafford said that 
ndays | he forgave his enemies,—* not from the teeth 
| outward, but from the heart.” In such poetry 

pre- | there is always the elements of progress. For 
lavery | as, with all our searchings, we can never fully 
vably | find out that mysterious principle that lives and 
acts within us; as none can set limits to these 
bath | ‘thoughts that wander through eternity,’ to 
f the | these emotions that sweeten or embitter life, to 
Dut in | the infinite variety of form and relation in which 
ce is | are developed human affection and passion: 80, 
‘ue | he who makes these his study, and seeks in 
have | these his theme, will ever find new tracts open- 
| ing upon his eye, new room and motive for ex- 
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other 
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Covpeman’s) Paierive Cuovren.—Messrs. 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, of this city, have in 
press, and in a week or two will publish, a 
work by Rev. Lyman Coleman entitled, “ The 
Primit ve Chureh,” Popular in its form of 
Government, and Simple in its Mode of Wor- 
ship. Tt will form a handsome 
ume, and will be adapted to the 
well as to the scholar, 


ive 


duodeciimo vol- 
general reader, 
as 

Mr. C's previous work, upon 
ties of the Church, has made 


the Holy Anti- 
qui him extensively 
ind favorably known as a careful and diligent 
investigator, and an able writer, The object 
and plan of the present volume, are sufficiently 
obvious from its title. Itis mainly historical. 
It js intended to show, that, as a matter of histor- 
ial fact, Diocesan Episcopacy was not the 
priwal form of church polity. ‘That, on the 
other hand, the churches planted by the apos- 
ties were strictly Congregational, in organiza- 
pon and government. ‘That their government 
was free and popular; each church being in- 
dependent ofall others, adopting its own regula- 
That their 
ies of worship were few and simple; a com- 


hous and enacting its own laws, 


plicated ritual, as well as the concentration of 
power in the hands of the Clergy, having been 
The 
orginal equality of Bishops and Presbyters is 


the work of a later and corrupter age. 


yaimtained at length, and, as it seems to us, is 
most satisfactorily and unanswerably proved. 
So far ae we have had opportunity to exam- 
ine the work, it appears to be dignified 
and scholarly; the various points are stated 
with distinetness, and the author's opinions are 


We shall 


!" rhaps have occasion to speak more at length 


sustained with ability and learning, 


of it, and of the subject to which it relates, 
when it has issued from the press, 

The following extract from Dr. Neander's 
Introduction to Mr. Coleman's Primitive Chureh 
will be read by all with pleasure, He has spok- 
en of the original equality of Bishops and 
Presbyters, and of the gradual superiority gain- 
ed by the first, and adds: 


© This change in the mode ofadmimistering the 
government of the church, resulting from pecu- 
circumstances, may have been introduced as 

a salutary expedient, without lioplying any de- 
parture from the purity of the Christian spirit. 
When, however, the doctrine is, as it gradually 
ved currency in the third century,—that the 
psare by divine right, the head of the 
h, and imvested with the government of 
suine, that they are the successors of the 
tles, and by this succession inherit apostoli- 
thority, that they are the medium through 

, In consequence of that ordination which 

y have received, merely in an outward man- 
the Holy Ghost, in all time to come, must 
transmitted to the church—when this be- 
es the doctrine of the church, we certainly 
just perceive, in these Assuinptions, a strony 
corruption of the purity of the Christian system, 
It is a carnal perversion of the true idea of the 
in church, It is faHing back into the 

t of the Jewish religion. Instead of the | 
stian idea of a church, based on inward 
ples of communion, and extending itself 
ineans of these, it presents us with the im- 

ve of one, like that under the Old Testament, 
ting in outward ordinances, and, by external 
x, seeking to promote the propagation of the 
sdom of God. This entire perversion of 
orginal view of the Christian chureh was 
ithe origin of the whole system of the Re- 
Catholic the yerm 

rung the popery of the dark ages, 
We hold, indeed, no controversy with that 
iss of Episcopalians who adhere to the Epis- 
pal system above mentioned as well adapted, 
their opinion, to the exigencies of their 
church. We would live in harmony with them, 
notwithstanding their mistaken views of the 

true form of the church, provided they denounce | 
not other systems of church government. But 
trine of the absolute necessity of the 

| asthe only valid formof government, 

the Episcopal 





man religion,- from which 


wn 


succession of bishops 
ove mentioned, in order to a participation in 
gifts of the Spirit, all this we must re- 
rd as something foreign to the true idea of 
‘hristian church. Ttis in direct confliet 
with the spirit of protestantism ; and is the ori- 
gin, not of the true catholicism of the apostles, 
that of the Romish church, When, there- | 
. Episcopalians disown, as essentially defi 
itin their eeclesiastical organization, other 
testant churches which evidently have the 
rit of Christ, it only remains for us to protest, 
the strongest terme, ¢ 


gainst their setting up 
such a standard of perfection for the Christian 
chureh, Far be it from us, who began with 
Luther in the spirit, that we should now desire 
to be made perfect by the flesh, Gal. 3: 3.7 


it entirely to the taste and good sen-e of every | cities ; the government charges 183-4. The 


worshipping assembly; yet L cannot forbe: s 8 s loss 
x yi ys hear to) © equence of this i : 
express a strong hope, that this subject will en-| consequence of this must be a serious loss to 


gage more attention, and that some incongruous, | the post one coparnneeh 
. . a w 
if not Irreverent, habits fast creeping upon the | 
community in this particular, will ere lone be | 
corrected. I have some peculiar means of ob-| 
servation on this subject, as my d i 
‘ » a8 my duties introduc The Senate duri 

me every year into a hundred different eeanne The Senate during the past week, have acted 
gations, or more; and 1 must confess | have) "PO" several imporiant nomingtions, Davin 
een pained, almost shocked, at the seeming) Hexsnaw, of Massachusetts, has not been 


heartle p , F 
eartlessness of not a few assemblies in their! confirmed as Secretary of the Navy. James 
acts of devotion, Nearly all sit perfectly erect, | ; , 


ine : - ) M. Porte ‘Pe yivani a » - 
apparently with little concern in the prayer the e is a, of Peaneyivania, has alse been re 
minister 1s making, and very much as if they | jected for the office of Secretary of War. 
had employed the minister to do all the pray- Isaac Hint, of New Hampshire, who was 
ne pid them. I should think it enough to} proposed by the President for a lucrative office, 
reeze the curre Pdevoti i sacher’ . 
eet, tea nt of devotion in the preacher's! was not confirmed by the Senate. The rea- 
veart. e rises to lead the worship of a whole woh i ; 
sons which induced the Senate to reject these 


congregation ; and not a knee is bent, no head 
bows, and only here and there a countenance, BoMinations, have not yet been made public. 
changes, in token of uniting with the man of 


‘ hl 7 “| 
God. Then he stands or kneels all alone, 


for those ri r y wil M vray ’ ’ if al 
or those who ought to .pray with him, and to use STATE LEGISLATURE. 


his language only asa vehicle for conveying 
The Democratic party, when in power last 


will be obliged to reduce their charges to the 
rates that letters are forwarded by private indi- 
viduals, 


their common desires up to the eternal throne. 
Is this right or expedient? 
January 8, 1844, 


Nicopemus, 
year, in accordance with their principles, made 
an encroachment upon the monopoly which 


the Unitarians have so long and so unjustly 


FOR THE BOSTON RECORDER, 


DONATION VISIT AT SPENCER. 

The Rey. Mr. Packard was visited by a large 
number of his parishioners on Thursday last, 
for the first time during his whole ministry, for 
the purpose above mentioned. Each individual! 
presented him and family wich a small present | . 
asatoken of respect and esteem, which were | S&!e principle of liberality, found occasion to 
received with the most heartfelt gratitude, Al-| @nimadvert upon the conduct of the Chaplain of 
though he had no agency in getting upthe meet-| the State Prison in excluding certain religious 
ing, nor was his pecuniary eneumstances such | py, the 
as required charity, yet they were received as | 
they were bestowed, with respect and gratitude. 
He has been a faithful minister in this town for 
eighteen years, has labored hard to suppress 
vice and promote virtus, has been a faithful 
guardian of our public «nd private schools, has 
exerted his whole influence to promote peace 
at home and abroad ; and in the social circle 
few men are more agreeable, or merit more re- 
spect. The company consisted of about eighty, 
The following verses were read by Mr. Pack- 
ard, and sung by the choir :— ] 


cherished by their practice of electing gentle- 
men of their own denomination as overseers of 
Harvard University. Am overseer was chosen 
from the Orthodox and from the Universalist de- 
nominations in opposition to Unitarian candi- 
dates. The same party in following out the 





wks from prisoners in the State Prison, 


The matter has received some attention from 
the present Legislature, as will be seen by the 
annexed debate. 


Mr. Cushinan of Bernardston, offered an or- 
der that the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
under the direction of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, communicate-to this House a copy of ihe 
proceedings of the Executive Counsel of Jast 
year, relative to the exclusion of religious books 
of certain denominations from the prisoners in 
the State Prison, by the Chaplain thereof. 

Mr. Bigelow of Boston, understood that this 
subject had already been inquired into. 

Mr. Cushinan said the facts were these, 
said that the Chaplain of the State Prison, who 
he believed was an excellent man, had thought 
proper to exclude tracts of certain denominations 
from the prisoners. His (Mr. C's) object: was 
merely to call for further information, He did 
not know whether it was the case that these 
tracts had been excluded, nor did he know 
whether the matter had been examined into. If 
it is true that the wetings of such men as Dr. 
} Channing and Dr. Ware have been excluded, 
it was tine to know it. We want the facts in 
the case, and he did not know of any other way 
to get at them. 

Mr. Frothingham of Charlestown, hoped the 
order would be adopted, 
was time that the facts should be spread before 
the House, and if such illiberality was practised, 
it was time to know it; but if such was not the 
case, that should be shown, in order that the ru- 
at rest. 

Mr. Russell of Boston, suggested whether the 
House would not be better able to arrive at the 


* Kindred in Christ, for his dear sake 
A hearty welcome here receive, 
May we together now partake 

The jovs whieh only he ean give 
May he by whose kind care we meet 
Send his good Spirit from above, 

Make our communications sweet, 

And cause our hearts to burn with love ”’ 


After listening to a few appropriate remarks 
from Mr. Packard, and uniting in prayer, the 
company partook of a bountiful repast, provided 
by the ladies of the town, and then separated 
with mutual good feelings. And if any one is 
dissatistied withthe visit, we think it must be 
those who were notthere to enjoy it. 

One or Tue 
13, In44 


PaAnTY 
Spencer, Jan 


CONGRESS. 


The members of the present Congress were, 





, } r he ae 
as our readers are aware, chosen accoraing to| tors ought Sot 


the ratio of representation adopted since the 


taking ofthe last census, and the consequence) fiets by authorizing the sending for persons and 

7 not known the intor- 

| mation would be got at by inquiry of the Gover 

| nor and Council. 

| Mr. Cushman the gentleman 
from Boston. If the investigation is made, he 
wanted tt brought before a committee. 

| Mr. Richardson of Woburn, inquired if the 


subject f Committe: 


is avery material change in the power and in papers, It was whether 
fluence of the different sections of the country. 


We had 


on the 


the 1 
agreed 


first indication of this inthe vote : 
. with 
vote of the 


The South has 
been sensibly diminished; Virginia, ander the 
old ratio, had 1 
15. North C 


now 


Zist rule. 


representatives; she has now 


13 me 


Thus in these two States, the Southern, 


was referred to a special 


irolina had nbers, she has 
and was informed that it was not. 

Mr. Gray of Boston, sand it referred 
to any Ile fully approved of the 


order, and he wished it made as perfect as pos 


j was not 


lost The vote 
of the West has been increased, and as a con 
sequence of this, Western 


pressed upon the attention of the House, with 


or slave interest, has 10 votes, committee, 


interests sible, 


and he aould move to add * with power to 

ind) papers.” Ile 
know whetherit was the usual course to send a 
request to the Governor, or to call for informa 
tron in this form. 


have been 


send fe persons dul not 


an earnestness which they have 


not heretofore 
received, The power of the South is forever 


gone, and to the West, the ‘ star of empire’ takes Mr. Gibbens of Boston, supposed there would 


, be no objection to: the phraseology, or whether 
its way. Western members have been urging the sot ater wun pol d through the Secreta- 
ry, or of the Governor directly. He had no 
doubt the information would be given. It was 
wanted in the House, and when it arrived, the 
House could do with it as they pleased. He 
did not think ot was necessary to send for per 
and He hoped the order would 
pass in its prese nt shape, 

On the quest 


passed. 


The Hon. William Whitaker, Senator from 
Franklin County, died at the Pearl street House 
on Monday 
his disease, it is supposed, was con 


upon Congress the justice and necessity of mak 


ing appropriations for the improvement of the 
The to the 
steamboat Shepherdess, has aroused the atten- 
The el 


change 


Western waters, recent disaster 


tion of Congress to the subject. umes of 
take 
place in the policy of the government as to the 


sons papers. 


bumantty demand thata should 


ion being the order 


put 


objects for which appropriations are made 


Vine millions of dollars were the last vear ex 


pended in support of the navy; that the coun 


try has received benelits from this branch of morning, at about half past eight 


the public defence at all commensurate with) 0 ©! ks 


sumption; he was about 56 years of age. 


The government | 


It is | 


Ile was convinced it | 


was |} 


| quest for the requisite supplies—should find | 
| fault with so many columns of words as the mes- | 
sage contained, with so little of official signiti- 
cance. ‘The papers principally complain that 
| there is no action recommended in the matter of 
State indebtedness, that the right of this country 
to the Gregon country is assumed, and that— 
although the annexation of ‘Texas is not recom- 
mended—Texas is tacitly invited to annex her- 
self to this country. 

Parliament was to meet on the first of Feb- 
ruary. 

The venerable Lord Lyndoch died at his res- 
idence in London on the [8th ult. 

There was a very destructive fire at Liverpool 
onthe 28th ult. by which Messrs. Brancker’s | 
Sugar Refinery and neighboring buildings were | 
destroyed. 

Lord Grey had been so unwell that for the 
last week or two daily bulletins of his condition 
had been published, At the last dates a favora- 
ble termination of his illness was looked for 
with some confidence, although the advanced 
age of his lordship, who will be eighty years old | 
in March next, render him less able to contend 
with it. 


France.— The French Chambers were open- 
ed on the 20th ult. For several days before, a 
large number of the deputies had been in Paris, 
and there had been much speculation and nego- | 
tiation with regard to the organization of 
the lower chamber by the choice of its Presi- 
| dent. WM. Dupin, a former President, and M. 

Sauzet were the leading candidates of the Con- 
| servatives and the friends of the administration, 
It was said that the king was in favor of M. Du- 
pin, but that M. Guizot advocated the clauns of 
| M. Sauzet. To the nomination of M. Dupin 
| the Moderates (if we may so call the “left-cen- 
| tre,”) gave their adhesion, and the radicals, thus 
| finding themseives in small force, dropped M. 
| Odillon Barrot, their regular candidate, and the 
opposition of the extreme left and the extreme 
right (the radicals and the legitimists) was united 
in favor of M. Lamartine. M. Sauzet was, how- 
ever, finally agreed upon as the Conservative 
| candidate, and M. Lamartine continuing absent, 
| the left fell back upon M. O. Barrot. On the 
first ballot, the latter gentleman had {1 votes, 
(the whole number being 326,) which shows the 
strength of the radical opposition, aided by the 
frieni> of M. Thiers; M. Dupin had 65 votes — 
partly Conservatives, partly Liberals, and M. 
Sauzet had 157, which was not a majority. On 
the next ballot he had 170 votes out of 307, and 
| was declared elected. ‘The French papers give 
an account of a ludicrous scene when he took 
| the chair, M. Lafitte, the senior member, in re- 
signing it, made a speech—markedly radical— 
which was visited with constant interruptions, 
| and M. Sauzet, afler embracing him, a ceremony 
| which was received with much laughter, made a 
speech as strongly Conservative, which was 
j} equally interrupted, expressing the strongest 
| contidence in the government and its acts, It 
| was with difficulty that the usual vote of thanks 
| to M. Lafitte was carried. 





Srais.—In Spain the ministry of Gonzalez 
Bravo, of whose appointment we received intel- 
ligence by way of New York some days since, 
still remains im power, although its tenure has 
seemed from day to day very insecure. The 
| Cortes had continued to bold long discussions 

on the final act of Olozaga’s official career, but 
without result, and in the meantiune he had es- 
caped to Portugal. The Ministry it) was said, 
at the latest dates from Madrid the 
| had determined to prorogue the Cortes. They 
| bad not done so—although we find the fact an- | 
|} nounced in Wilmer and Smith's Times—but 
| were waiting until they had receiwed the neces 


| sary authority to collect the taxes. The Queen 





mother, it will be seen, had been summoned | witnessed by not less than 30,000 people !— 


from Paris, and had returned a favorable answer. | 
Spain was ina state of much confusion, and al-| 
| most anarchy, Barcelona it said 
but there and in all the provinces, there 


was “was! 
que ” 
were signs of much une es and dis 
pre 
raising such military array 
Madrid is described as bearing 
the appearance of a vast camp. Some of the 
officers Narvaez—are accused of 
making an assanit upon the one of | 
the papers which had alle ged asa reason for) 
Queen Christina’s delay 


Government were ‘paring themselves 


s they could, 
country about 
friends of 


office of 


m coming 
“domestic causes, which however would cease to 
ina few The diffi 
the journey through such an extent of disaffeet 

ed country would seem to bea natural cause for 
her delay. She was sandto be contined to her 
bed in’ Paris, in communi- 
cation with her frends by means of despatches 


eldv. of Monday 


interfere months.” ulty of | 


but to be constantly 


which she dictates. 


| 
| a 


| 
| DOMESTIC. | 


Diserreo Teraarrony 
transmitted to the 


the Message ot gg the report 


Tue 


documents 


the} 


Among 


oisiature with 


Ciov. Briggs, 


le 

1s ol 
the Mess s. C. Al and 
Sain'l Jones,) appoited by this State to locate 


| grants and det 


Conmiiisstoners 


ermine the extent of 


SUS a0ry 


Wth ult. | chiel) addressed 


to Paris,| house and the Presby terianchurch, The vunly 


mated cost of the road at $300,000,as above 
stated.—.Vorthampton Gazette. 


Tne Rev. FE. K. Avery Rippen on a 
Raw.—Harrisburg, midnight, Jan. 18.—This 
evening, about half after ten o'clock, the citi- 
zens were alarmed by the greatest row, perhaps, 
Harrisburg ever witnessed. The Rev. E. K. 
Avery made his appearance at the Washington 
‘Temperance Society, and was called upon to 
address the meeting by Dr. Sattzbury, of Brad- 
ford, and no sooner was that motion made than 
Col. Albert Clark, from your city, gave notice 

hat “this man was the murderer of Miss Cor- 

nell,” &c.; and instantly about a dozen young 
men seized the reverend gentleman and run him 
out—procured a rail, on which they rode him 
through several streets, and finally gave him a 
ducking in the canal. By this time High Con- 
stables Bostick and Schot, hearing of the riot, ar- 
rived with a posse, and rescued the Rev. Sir, 
perhaps from a watery grave.—Corres. Philad. 
Chronicie. 


“Tne Orrressep Mecuanics or Lowe. !” 
More than two hundred thousand doliars are de- 
posited in the Savings Bank by the female ope- 
ratives of this city, and we learn that sixty thou- 
sand dollars of the Capital Stock of the Middle- 
sex Mills in this city is owned by operatives 
who work in the establishment. This is true, to 
a certain extent, of operatives in the Merri- 
mack and other mills. The average earnings 
per week by the female operatives during the 
past year, exclusive of board, is one dollar and 
seventy five cents.—Lowell Courier. 


SUMMARY. 


The small pox is raging with much severity 
in many of the Western villages of Wisconsin, 
and is working its way Eastward toward Madi- 
son, the seat of government. In Platteville, at 
the latest dates, there were twenty-two cases, 

At Bradenburg, in Germany, a national anni- 
versary was celebrated by a concert, in which 
72 Philharmonic Societies participated, num- 
bering 11,000 members. Among the pieces ex- 
ecuted, was the Hunter's Chorus of Mendelshon, 
with the accompaniment of 600 horns! 

It is rather a curious coincidence that the 
chief magistrates of London, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Perth, should at present all be mem- 
bers of the respectable fraternity of stationers, 

The Post Office at Canaan Centre, N. Y., has 
been removed tothe line of the Albany and 
Boston railway, and the same changed to Flat 
Brook. ; 

The Augusta Chronicle says that “the ma- 
jority for Gen, Clinch, (the Whig candidate for 
Congress,) when all the returns are in, will not 
vary much from 4,500 ed 

The congregation of the Presbyterian Church 
in Grand street, New York, of which the Rev. 
Dr. McElroy is pastor, hus subscribed upwards 
of three thousand dollars in aid of the Free 
Chureh of Scotland. 

Queen Victoria has had a billiard table con- 
structed out of wood saved from the wreck of the 
Royal George, sunk in 1782, 

The early walk of Queen Victoria, and the 
shooting for Prince Albert on the 20th ult. was 
varied by a visit from seven Ojibeway Indians, 
four men and three women, one of whom (the 
! her Majesty, and afterwards 
performed one of their characteristic dances, 
The justly celebrated traveller, George Catlin, 
was their interpreter, 

Hiorn, the murderer, was recently hung at 
Baltimore. ‘The 


Sun says the execution was 


one-cighth of waom were females ! 

We learn from the Lowell Courier, that six 
hundred thousand bushels of charcoal were con 
sumed inthe various mills im Lowell the past 
year. 

A writer inthe N. Y. Farmer says that more 
than half the ballocks and sheep that are slaugh 
tered in New York, are unsound, or in some way 
diseased, 

A fire broke out in’ Monticello, Sullivan Co., 


N. Y., on Saturday, which destroyed the court 





records were all preserved, 

Punch, an English satirical periodical, in an- 
swer to the question how to evade the income tax, 

* Invest all your money in: Pernsylvania 
bonds!’ 

The largest steamboat ever built west of the 
mountains, was laonehed from the shipyard of 
Messrs. Leitherbury & Stanwood, im Fulton, | 
Olno, on the Oth mst. She is called the An 
aconda, and will be propelled by two powertul 
She measures 850 tons, but will carry 
1200 tons burthen down the stream. 

In the House 
was presented from one Mr. Wormwood for leave 
his name tothat of Storer, The peti 
lioner stated that the reason which actuated him | 


Saya: 


eneines, 
| 
of Representatives a petition 


to change 


in thus py tioning, would be obvious to any man } 
of laste, 


| proper 


OBITUARY NOTICES. 

Died, in Michigan city, Indiana, on the 4th 
inst. of « onsumption, Et MIRA, wife of Mr. Josh 
ua R. Shed, and daughter of the late Luther 
Barnes, of Dublin, N. H., aged 31. She has 
gone at last, after many years of suffering sh 
died, as a Christian should die, in peace, 8 
closed her eyes as in’ sleep, and passed away 
without a struggle. In the words of her pastor 
at the funeral sermon, © L have been personally 
acquainted with Mrs, Shedd for some years, and 
I believe I have never known a more exemplary 
Christian—one more devoted to the cause of 
Christ. She was ready for every good work ; 
she was the widow's and the orphan’s friend 
She was kind w the poor—ready to sucrifice 
health when necessary ; she was a friend to the 
poor and oppressed slave, and prayed much for 
them. She was a kind companio The church 
have lost one praying and devoted Christian, 
and the community in which she lived have lost 
much, and the id have lost much, 1 kaow it 
is customary to eulogize the dead, but in speaking 
of her, I 5} ak what I know."’—Comm. 


Died in Brookfield, 8. P., Dec. 15, 1543, Mr. 
Vu. Hower, aged 84 years. 

Some account of his family is to be seen in 
the Recorder of October 12, 1843. Bight of his 
thirteen children survive him ; forty-one of his 
fifty-nine grandchildren, and eleven of fifleen 
great-grand children. Sixty of his direct postert- 
ty are now living. 

The apostle Paul, said of some disciples in the 
church at Jerusalem, * they seemed to be pillars.” 
So often indiriduals in the church of Christ, 
seem to hold up her wors and ordinances. 

liceal Church in) Brookfield has, 
since her dispersion, 15 years age, found in Mr 
Howe a ready hand, and a devoted heart 
Though he has professed faith in Christ as his 
Redeemer but a few years, yet the interests of 
this church and society were ever to him like 
his private interests ; indeed, ofien they seemed 
to be the same 

His name is graven, by his generous love, on 
the foundation stones,” and on the walls of our 
sanctuary. May it also be fund inscribed in the 
hearts of coming generations, who may enjoy the 
ordinances of the gospel, he was so efficient to 
secure, and so wise to perpetuate for them 

In a good old age he went down to his grave 

peace too, did his sun sink from our sight 
The lamp of reason searcely waned in’ passing 
the dark valley The untiring affeetion of chil- 
dren and kindred, smoothed his last pillow, as 
but few enjoy. We look with composure on the 
end of such aman “falling asleep in Jesus,’ for 
truly * the end of this man was peace.’—Comm 


* Resides many sacrificea and benefactions in building 
the meeting house of the Evangelical Society, an excel 
lent vestry bas been finished init, at the joint expense of 
Mr. Howe, and his son FPraneia Howe, Alse a Bel!, and 
many other like gifts have been procured for the Society 
through his care and efforts 


In Leominster, Mass., on the 20th Dee. Mes 
Sanan T. asker, aged 46, wife of Mr. Jona 
than Haskell, and eldest daughter of the lite Da- 
vid Stewart, Eeq., of Amberst, NOU Mrs. 
was greatly endeared toa lorge circle of relatives 
and trends in this place, and ber memory will 
be cherished by them with great respeet and es 
teem. ‘“Toher husband and funily, an aged moth 
er, and her brothers and sister, the loss will be ir 
reporable, and most deeply mourned. She sus- 
tained all the relations of life, in a manner to gain 
the love ofall. For many years she had been a 
professor of Christianity, and well sustained her 
profession. -and died in full hope of the fruition 
of bliss through fiuith in her Redeemer 
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get bis difficuities solved by 
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Advertisements. 


School for Young Ladies, 
Corner of Washington St, and Temple Avenue. 
FAVE Assistant Teachers in this school are Mons. Pece 

tren, in French, Paor. G. J. Ween, on the Piano 
Forres and in Singing; Mas. W. Suuivas, on Piano 
Forte and Gortar ; Ma. bt , Bicerses,in Drawing, and 

Swas,in Needle Work 
br sare taught by the Pri 
cious, pleasant, well ventilated, 
tensive apparatus, cabinets of mine 
Ww. M. COR 
BE. A. BEAMA 


Jan. 25. 3w. 


New Scripture Prints. 
UST published at No. 5 Cornhill, a series of Scarerors 
J Paints, 10 in number, elegantly done on stone, and ac 

ly colored, 

ects. —Death of Ananias; Visitof the Wise Men; 
fthel Noses; The Brazen Serpent; Saviour's 
hy Christ with the Doeto Tem 
wilation of Christ; Tomoihy tan by his 
+, Abraham Offering up [saac; Daniel in the Li 
den 


ved but a week since, and an 

used them within that time, 

tn or little boy, assures us that he 

more Knowledge of the Bible from them, than 
* previous means which she had diligently 


5 Cormhill, Price, $1.75 per set 
WM. B. TAPPAN, Agent. 


New Church Music. 
UST Published, Noa 1, Sovas oF 
e Original Sacred Music —04 pages 
ell Mason 
J. HW. WILKINS & Ro BL CARTER, 17 Water street 
aw—* Jan. 18 


Asarn: consisting of 
Composed by Low 


STANDARD THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
VALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOKS, &c. 
}' RLISHED by CROCKER & BREWSTER, 47 

w 


Jagton street 


4 Transtation of Gesenins’s Hebrew and Eng 
ve Old Testament, Svo 


Haxter’s Lite, T 2 vols, Bvo 
Me jr and Remains of Rev Marsh, D. D. 
Abbott's Notes on the New Testament 
‘Townsend's Bible, 2 vols. royal Bvo. 


Abbot's Young Christian, Way todo Good, Corner Stone, 
" 


te the Mountains, Path of 

Christian Duty, &e., &e. wht 

Missions, Are You a Christian ? 

yan's Pilgrim's Progress, Burden’s Meneal Discipline, Cogs 
well’s Manual of Pheology and Devotion, Pheategieal 
Class Book, Robinson's Bible Dictionary, Medhur 

na, Chickering on the Deca , Ply Duties, Barerson's 
Evangelical Primer, and Biblical) Qatiine, FPanatiersm, 
Grithn’s Park street Lectures, Jewett's Researches in Syria 
and the Holy tar James's Family Monitor, do. Chistian 
Charity, Tyerman and Bennett's Bates’s Harmony 
of the Divine Atte tutes, Wilson's Evidences of Christian 


aleo publish) Woreester’s Watts? 
Vracy'’s Monthly ¢ 
Latin ie 
They have constantly on hand fi 
assortment of Standard Works ow 
and Classical and M 
complete assortment of the vare 


Psalms and 
meett 


, entire, 3 sizes 


sopular Sertes of ka, by 


term 


use Throughout the country 4 
Qhuiila, Tak, ete Clergymen, School Teachers and T 
respectfully invited te call and examine, a 
assured that we will furnish them ou the ¢ 
terms 
B. Particular attention paid to the selection of 
for Libraries an 


Books, Stationery, &c. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 
4AXTON, PEIRCE & CO., are no longer the Agent 
s the undersigned, their business having been removes 
from that house te that of MESSRS. WAM DPRK NOR 
aco Tins announcement is made that the trade and the 
public may not be deceived, by an advertisement of card 
Maston. Pence & Co Prices for 
Books known as Campbell's Palle into a be hel 
that any such reduction has been made by the publishers 
None such boas been, and thei Pablications can be had at 
their own prices, from Messrs. Wo DL Ticknor & Co 
JAMES M.CAMBELL & CO 
OS Chesnut street, Philadelphia 


ded wien of 


*,* The vdvertisement baving appeared in) seme 
of tae Works published 
1& Coloef Philadelphia, with the 
hh hey are soldby his Agents in thee enty, 


uowhich we will furnish them 


above 
ofthe daily papers, we annen a bist 
by James Mo ¢ 
' 


it whic 


urna pler 


prices 
vm the 
Washington str 


r than 


PEIRCE & CO, 


BAN 


toh them low thee at 


TON, 


Neander’s Planting and Traraing of 
the Church by the Apostles, 
Neander’s Chorch History, 
Short’s History of the Church of Eng 
‘a History of the Reforma 
’ 
formation, half bound, 
Bible in Sy 
Zincali, or Gipsies in Spain, 3 
Vope Aleaaader and his Son, Caesar Bor 
a, ite past and present state 
History of the Enquisition 
Lietig’s Animal and AgrcultaralC hem 
istry, 
Erion of Romanism, 
Whateley’s Kingdom of Christ, 


IN PRESS 
The Chess Player's Hand Book. 2m. in neat gilt 
Also, in preparation —The Hand Book of th 
and Poetry of Flowers, 32me, gilt 


Sentiment 


the abowe, or any book of Mag pub 


will receive immediate attention, and 


*,* Orders for 
lished tn the country 
be sedel at the weet rates 

SANTON, PEIRCE & CO., Publishers, Booksellers 
Pervodteal Dealers, N,V t Jan. 2 


nine 


and 
Vashington stree o 


Gaussen on the Bible. 
TEXRANSLATEDRBY EB. N. KERK. New Edinon, 


enlarged and tprewed, Theopmeusty, or the Plenary 


Inspiration of the Hely Serptares, by L. Gaussen, Protes 


| this enormous expenditure, no man of intelli clans on Jands in Maine, under the late treaty Published Weekly, by N. Wirsrs, at the Office of 


with Great Britain 


eer of Theol new Theol 
Ma. Cueever’s Lecrurnes on Tue Piterim’s | 


Switzerland , from the 
| edition, revised and enlarged by the author 


gical Schoolot Geneva, 
cond Preach 


Tranustated by 


least to some extent to unite, the careful clabo- 
ration of the closet, with the 


- . “4 iath 
. Gov. Porter, of Pennsylvania, having refused > ae ‘ a 
, . . Frow this report, it appea «| . \d ¢ Fen the Boston Recorder —Price 31 a year in adv. 
. F. gence will for a moment pretend to assert. Myron Lawrence of Hampshire announced the , po appear | to appear before the Legislative Committee on y 


inspiration of 
Genius ; severe and complete finish of mechani- 
cal execution, with poetical enthusiasm. The 
chiselling must be ad unguem, or we only regret 
| that the original 
Carrara, 


nburg, 
entire, 
ety in material was murble of 
new 
aus- We have said more of Mr. Lowell’s poetry, 
than we at first intended. After so freely ex- 
pressing our high opinion of it, we shall not be 
just to our own ideal of the art, if we do not add 
somewhat of abatement, or rather of relief. It 
has after all pleased us more by its promise for 


m that | the future than by present publishment. Better 
Dr their 


rstand 
abbath 
ith en- 





poetry than this now is, has certainly been writ- 
| ten in our own day and country. To one defect, 
not indeed by any means peculiar to Mr. L., we 
| allude. If it the office of 
art, and especially of this 
g La- of it, to render visible and 
If the | Sensible, to reduce to form and embodiment, 
those truths whose abstract sublimity and 
beauty are with difficulty felt, then he is the 
most accomplished artist who thus exhibits the 
brightest truths with the clearest and most del- 
icate perception of their harmony with each 
other, and their intrinsic perfectness, and with 


Hoo, | must be high 


aesthetic 
department 


r ad- | all 


ent 

nt of 
ix or 

p ad- 
com- 
before 
the least sacrifice of these in his efforts at their 
outward While, therefore, we 
should be as far as possible from desiring any 
repetition of cant phrases, or any thing like af- 


) ld 
young 


Bs 


manifestation. 





is ap- | fectation of religious feeling, we cannot but re- 
gard it as a serious defect in this little volume, 

| that the traces of definite religious truth, the 
m- | highest and noblest that can exercise the intel- 
lect, are so few and slight. Mr. L.’s sympathy 

It is one of his 
| most Winning and attractive traits, that for him 
n Con- | throughout all his verse, there beats “a pulse of 
ed to | love that We cannot but wish 
Holy | that this philanthropy were sometimes elevated 


Clhiris- 
ary at 


with man is wide and generous, 


e rTe- 
cannot sleep.” 


to piety; that this poetry, otherwise so beau- 
tiful, were enriched and thoroughly interpene- 
trated by the higher and holier emotions of re- 
love, and faith, and reverence. Re- 
garding it merely as a contribution to the litera- 
ture of our country, we cannot but wish 68°. 
For it is a wise remark of one whose religious 


ligious 


Bian 
orth | Opinions we must regard as erroneous and 
Boci- dangerous, but whom we cannot but admire 

for the purity and serenity of his social life, for 

the graceful and chastened beauty of his litera- 
by ry character,—the late Dr. Channing,—* genius, 

A Or- | intellect, imagination, taste, and sensibility, 
Ash. | must all be baptized into religion, or they will 
Mr. | Dever know, and never make known, their real 
Fe}. | glory and immortal power.” 

Ad- | 
Mr. 


ev. 


pduc- 


» by 


In typographical execution, the book is ® 
perfect gem; worthy of the high reputation of 
the Cambridge press, from which it issues. It 

is for sale by J. H. Francis, 128 Washington 
| Street. 


ne 


Progress, For sale by Saxton, Pierce & 

Co, E88 1-2 Washington street. | 

We have just received No. 2, of these lec- 

ires. The first was on “ Bunyan and his times.” 
is on “ Bunyan’s temptations,” and compri 

s the following topics, viz: The valley of the 


vidow of death in Bunyan’s experience ; Blas- 


mous suggestions of Satan; Bunyan’s meeting | 


with Luther; Conflet of Scripture with Serip- 
ture in his mind; The fiery darts of the wicked 
One; Power of conscience by the aid of memory ; 
Bunyan's intense study of the Bible; Secret of 
lis power in preaching; The purity and = sim- 
plicity of his style ; His call to the ministry ; Ex 


stence and agency of Satan as the Tempter and 


mankind, 


are dwelt upon 


lversary of These several topics 


in Mr. Cheever'’s peculiarly 
graphic, convincing, and spiritual manner; and 
we commend especially his comments on the 
*t head, to all who have doubts as to the ex- 
istence and agency of that being called “ Devil, 
or Satan.” 
Ture Rewieros or Exreniencr, anp THAT OF 
Iueration, dn address, delivered before the 
ety of Inquiry on Missions, in imherst 
-Tugust, 1843. By Rev. George B. 
vweever, 


s 
College. 
( 
1, 


s subject it will be seen is of great practi- 
nterest at the present moment, and one 
] re 


ud but a sentence to see that it is hand- 

with great power and effect. An extract 

be found on our first page. 

Sovos or Asapa, No. 1, consisting of original 
psalm aad hymn tunes, chants and anthems, 


Composed by L.. Mason. Wilkins & Carter. 
Mr. 


the author of the well-known work, the 


In this rather incidental production of 
Mas 


Heston Academy's Collection, and more recent- 
“Carmina Sacra,”] the lovers of sacred 
r will, if we misiake not, find a rare treat; 
such choirs as wish to gratify themselves 
nally with new music, in addition to their 
rular books, we think will, be please d with 
appearance of this unpretending work. 
ee 
FOR 
POSTURE IN DEVOTION 
Eprrors: —Yesterday I attended 
n the new and beautiful church of 
Kev. Mr. Kirk's congregation, and was happy 
ir from him some incidental remarks on the 
* public devotion. It seems that the 
thad been referred to a committee; and 
y were not yet prepared to report, the 
at their request, a few suggestions 
> changes deemed desirable in certain 


' 


THE BOSTON RECORDER 


t r exercises, 


substance of his remarks on the posture 

eXercises was, that we should sland to sing 

raises of God, sit to hear his word, and 
r bow im prayer. 

d not, as the speaker did not, urge any 

nts in favor of Uns suggestion, but refer 


i Wo 


|} that they will be fully sust sined by the people. 


| experience determines to be advisiable for the| 
safety of 


let the same be done upon our Western waters, | 


Members of Congress, without distinction of mournful fact in the Senate as follows : 
party, are demanding a retrenchment in th al “A melancholy duty, sir, has devolved upon 
me. [| have to announce to the Senate the death 
of the Hon. William Whitaker, Senator from 

. i= | the District of Franklin, which took place at his 
Instead of spending nine millions of dollars to lodgings at half past enht o'clock this morning. 


ln bis own neighborhood he was known as a 


part of the public expenditure, and we think 


support an unnecessary war est iblishment, let 


the country spend but three millions for this) man of high ebaracter and honorable feelings. 
. Ile received the 
neighbors, has been a number of tines elected 
to the other branch of the General Court, and 
once before, some years ago, was chosen a 
sums of money are expended in surveying the} member of the Senate. In 


purpose, and devote the remainder to those im has often suffrages of hs 


provements which are so imperiously demand 
ed upon our Western lakes and rivers. Large 


whatever situation 


coasts and harbors of the Atlantic, in ere« ting | he has been placed, either as a private citizen or 


as a public officer, he has always discharged 
his duties faithfully and honestly. But, sir, his 
duties on earth are completed; he has gone 
This is well, is! down to the grave in obedience to the mandate 


. ! 
light-houses, and in furnishing the means which} 


life and 


worthy of a humane and enlightened government; | 


property. 
of a higner power. 

Mr. Whitaker has been in his seat at this Board 

: . every dav since the commencement of tLe ses 

and wherever a just regard for life and proper-| gion, until Thursday last, but during the whole 

ly demand it. The money that is squandered | time, and in fact, for the last eight months, he 

upon our navy every year, would perhaps be| has been suffering intensely with the disease 

. lieh which has now caused his death, The memory 

of his services and of his honorable life is all 


that is now left to console his friends and his 
Though there has been much light! immediate family.” 


sufficient to accomplish these desirable objects, | 
or at any rate would accomplish a vast amount | 
of good. 


shed upon the public mind in regard to the —————— 


FOREIGN. 


The steamship Brrransia, Captain Hewitt, 
from Halifax and Liverpool, arrived at Cu- 
nard’s wharf, at about quarter past 4 o'clock yes- 
terday. She left Liverpool at 7 1-2 P. M. on 
the 4th inst. and has had a comparatively 

This is a matter of great importance in what-| smooth and favorable passage for the season. 
ever point of light it is viewed. 
above the range of ordinary political topics, and | 


folly, injustice and wrong of war, yet the public 
of the fact that vast 


sums of money are yearly drawn from the pock- 


do not seem to be aware 


ets of the people of this country, to maintain es- | 
tablishments which nothing but but an actual 
state of war can justify. 


It is a subject] We believe that her corresponding passage last 
r year was of twenty days. She brings 65 pas- 
sengers; and we have received by her our full 
files of London and Liverpool papers up to the 
It 'S) day of her sailing. 
surely notrifling matter that millions after mil-| The leading subjects of interest are the open- 
lions are wasted, and more than wasted, in fus-| ing of the French Chambers, and the speech 
from Louis Phillippe; the progress of the pro- 
ceedings in Spain under the ministry hich has 
not yet freed itself from the difficulties amid 


demands the attention of every friend of human-| 
ity, and of every truly Christian man. 


tering a spirit which Christianity condemns. 

We have thrown out these few hasty remarks} 

to call the attention of our readers to an impor- 

tant matter, and shall probably hereafter pre-| the queen mother, to return to Paris; 
| supplementary 


facts and reflect from India. The 
8 and refle ous re } 1c 
fe i niece market at Liverpool for the new year ope ned in 


matl 
sent them with some 


worthy of their consideration. 
The question of the Reduction of Postage which | 


} #ay incea 


fully 1-4d. 
vailed in the manufacturing districts. 
In Ireland, excitesnent against 
bill” and in favor of the Repeal 
much after the old fashion, that we find actual- 
ly nothing of interest to extract from the col- 


excites so much interest in many parts of the ia 
count ry at the pre sent time, receives a corres- 
pondingattention from the Members of Congress. 
The Committee of the Senate to whom this mat- 
ter was referred, are nearly ready to report upon , ~ 
. but little doubt, we The new jury lists for the year, from which the 


apprehend, that a very decided 


the matter. There can be 


change in the will be made up, had beea completed, and the 
rates of postage wil! be ordered by Congress in 
the of a Public 


demands that such a change should be made, 


course few months. sharp “ passage of arms” for the purpose of ob 
resulted 


opinion “ 
taining copies of the lists. It 
- . Jbtaining the lists, but not certified by the reg 
and the post office departn ‘ nt itself will be driv-| re ® 
en into this course in self-defence. Between 
the great cities of Boston, New York, Philadel . 
t of interest, although received with no fa 
to be 
to sententiou 


—brief, but crowd 


shia and Baltimore, a mail est rh jee 
phia anc t e criticism. It is not wondered 4 


a people, sccustome d its 


the throne” 


eration, the present wee k. This new « TPAD y ches from 





os | 
ablishment con- 
ducted by private enterprise, has gone into | 


carry letters for 61-4 cents between these 


which it arose, with the invitation of Christina, 
and a 
Cotton 


“arms 
continued so 
umns daily published of letters from that island. 
pane! for the trial of O'Connell and his fellows 
counsel for the agitators appear once more ina 
in their 


The President's Message was published in 
London on the 27th ult., and was evide ntfy an 
‘ 
v 


that the Cormmissioners went to the field of ther 
| labors early in the last summer, and there met | 
the State of Maine. | 
| They found their duties retarded by the faet 
} that most of the settlers did not understand our 
| languag and were 


with the Commissioners of 


ignorant of our laws and 
institutions, but they were for the most part well 
disposed and ready to lend their assistance to | 
| the Commissioners in carrying out the objects 
of the treaty. not 
had time to finish the investigations and sur- 
veys assigned to them; but beginning at the 
mouth of Little Black River, they have made 
the surveys, and set off the metes and bounds 
about 35 miles down the St. John's River, and 
| they have made some progress in investigating | 
| the claimsof settlers as far as the Eastern Bound- 
ary line on that river. It seems that the Gov- | 
ernor General of New Brunswick did not feel | 
| authorized to furnish copies of the grants hereto | 
| fore made by the British Government of parts | 
| of the disputed territory, and further legislation | 
| will be required to obtain these necessary doc- 
uments.— Dai. .ddvertiser. 


The Commissioners have 


Toe Surruenvess.—The steamer Agatha 
|} went down to the wreck of the Shepherdess 
yesterday morning, to save what property they 
could find, and returned fast evening. They 
succeeded in finding the cabin register, on which 
is recorded the names of 28 passengers, destined 
for St. Louis, eight or nine of which are unin- 
| telligible. It is thought that but one cabin pas- 
senger, Mr. Bickner, was lost. There were a 
| number on board whose names were not register- 
fed. The whole number in the cabin is estimat- 
} edto be between 40 and 50, and on deck a 
about 130. The book in which the names of the 

| latter were registered has not been found. 





A number of men were seen to be at work on 
the wreck, but deserted it a3 soon as the Agatha 
approached, who were supposed to have been 
plundering it of what they could find. The 
Agatha brought up the dead body of a child, 
about a dozen trunks and chests, and a large 

| quantity of clothing and bedding.—St. Louis 
Repub. 6th. 


ann Srainorrenp Raw 
Roav.—The Northampton and Springfield 
Rail Road Corporation was partially organ- 
ized, on Wednesday last, by the choice of J. HH. 


NonTuameron 


a spirited manner, and prices of American had | Butler as Clerk. The books for subscription to 
An unusual activity pre- | 


the stock were opened, and Thirty Thousand 
Dollars subscribed on the spot. The best spir- 
it prevailed. of our monied men sub- 
scribed liberally, and the “middling interest” 
men come right up tothe mark, The subserip- 


Some 


400; and they will probaly be carried up to 
275,000 without going out of tewn. This we 
think is pretty well for “sleepy hollow.” 

It is estimated that the entire cost of the road 
from Northampton to the depot of the Western 
-| Rail Road at Springfield will be $300,000. 
This estimate includes 2 doubie bridge at 
- | Heckanum, to accommodate the Rail road and 
common travel. The estimate in Mr. Hay- 
ward's report (published last week) were based 
upon the cost of constructing Rail roads some 
- | years since. Mr. Hayward now thinks that about 
t | 26 per cent. may be deducted from those esti- 
+ | motes, taking the price of actual contracts on 
-| the Fitchburg Rail road as the date to go upon, 








| 


} In Marlborough, by Rev 


} 


tions have since been increased to about #50,-| 


Printing, to answer the truth of the charges 
made by him against the State Printer, a supar- 
na was promptiv issued, compelling his Excel- 
lency to appear on a day certain. 


! 

A late decree of the Government of Mexico 
levies a heavy monthly tax on distileries of ar- 
dent spints. 
There were thirty-six steamboats built at 
Pittsburg in 1343, including three iron steamers. 
The whole tonnage is 11,575, and the cost 
S755, 000, 

The number of deaths in Boston from con- | 
sumption during the past year, was 24). 

Kentucky State Bonds to the amount of 
£1,750,000 have been burned in Frankfort, Ky., 
in obedience to a joint resolution of the Legis 
lature. These bonds were received from the 
Bank of Kentucky and the Northern Bank. 

The Governor of Maryland has issued the 
death warrants in the case of James Williams, 
for the murder of his wife Elizabeth, and in the 
case of negro George, for the murder of Francis 
Knoll. ‘They are both to be executed on Friday, 


the Oth of February next, in St. Mary’s county, | 





Marriages. 


In this city, on Tuesday evening last, Mr 
Orvel Huntress, to Miss Harriet A. Fuller, both 
formerly of North Livermore, Me 


Mr. Nathaniel Pratt, to Miss Frances Dennis, | 
’ 


both of Charlestown 


Mr. Henry O. Lane, to Miss Elizabeth J. Die- | 


nade 
By Rev. Baron Stow, Sewell G. Burnap, M.D 
of Holliston, to Miss Elizabeth 8 
of Simon Blanehard, of Boston 
In Roxbury, Me. Thomas M. tHayes, of Haver- 
hill, to Miss Sarah K. Bartlett, for rly of 
In Lexington, Rev. James Blodgett, to Abby, 
deughter of Mr. Peter Wellington 
In Danvers, Rev. Thomes ? 


Maria A. daughter of Hon 


only daughter 


Field, to Miss 
fobert 8 Doniels 
George BE. Day, Me 
Norman 8. Frost, of Montreal, Canada East, to 
Miss Elizabeth W., eldest daughter of the late 
Ileman Seaver, Eq of M 


Deaths. 


In this city, 1%h inst. Catharine, daughter of 
Dea Eliphalet Kimball, aged 22 

1th inst. Me. David C. Beyden, 27 

Mr. Samuel T. Frost, 40 ¥ 

Vist, Mrs. Sarah Leach, 70 

2ist, Mr. D el A Rogers, 41 

In South Boston, Jan. 1, of consumption, Mre« 
Lucinda, wife of Mr. Mace Smith, formerly © 
Dedham, aged 61 years 
which she taught, and died in the triumphs of 
| faith.—Comm 

In South Boston, 22d inst. of consumption, 

Miss Nancy Porter, eldest daughter of Mr. Cal- 
vin Walton, 16 1-2 years 

ln Watertown, 20th inst. (at the 
Mr. Leonard Whitney,) Mrs. Margaret Larrabee, 
#3 


She lived the precepts 


residence of 


In Cambridge, i8th inst 
John Henshaw, 37 

In Marlborough, Jan. 5, Sarah Jane F 
youngest daughter of William and Mary Fe 
% years and 11 days.—[New Hampshire and Ver- 


Mary 4on, wife 


ed with facts, and closing with an humble re- | Deducting about 20 per cent. it leaves the esti-| mont papers are requested to copy | 


CONTENTS OF NEAT WEEK S&S SUMBER ] 
| 
at Recess, (with a 
pieture.) The Last Warn 
ing A Little Goel wah 
Whiskers, The Citretonne 
Git, Persewerance 
ert and bes Se trol 
with a picture 
f(luarrel A scene at Sea 
Letters froma Father toa 
Daughter—Ne. 3 Anna 
5 Aw 


May 


ther Fight o Ought to 
be Puntehed, the Drew or 
Man? The Child's Wish 
The Sabbath Bell. 





The Companion has come. 





Letter to the Editer, dated 

eas 

T thought of omitting the Youth's Companion this vear, 
+ take se ia very toteresting, and 


Restos, Jan, 12 


vi 
| my children are pleaved with it, so Ese ad you a dotiar te 
4 


pay for another year Yours, 





REVIEW OF MARKETS. 


| 
| 
| CAREFULLY CORRECTED WEEKLY 


FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 
BOSTON CULTIVATOR RETA 


PROVISIONS, 


rrom THE Prices. 


Rutter, lump, per tb. 
‘ kin ee 

Cheese, new, per Ib. 
“ four meal. 


fresh, per th. ... 
rveorned, 
do emoked.....- 
Reef tallow, per tb. 
Pork, by the hog 
p roasting, per Ib 
fresh . 
| salted 
| Hama, Boe 
« We 


seesees 


| Me 
| 

'g*, 
Pork 


best 
Western, 
| Tripe, per tb 
| Pigs feet, per lt 
| Veal. . 
Whole calve 
| Chickens, » 
| Turkeys 
pee 
bb, perth 


eeeeszeeaeaezsaeeuaeeee 


, apiece wes eeecenese one 
| VEGETARLES 
| Rhaharh, per th. ...cceseecees 

eh, per Ih.. 


forse rad eesee 
per tb. 
Sues 


Marrow Squash 
Potatoes, per 
Parsley 


a2ees 


per root... . 
Sweet Potators.per peck 
‘ wad 


Beets, per 
Turnips, pet 


eveszeaereeae 


Cranberrice pet bushel 
Dried 
Apples, 
Pa r dow... 
thang per doz 
Water Mellons 

HAY MARKET 
Country 
Straw 


065 


ow 


BRIGHTON MARKET. 

Peo THE DalLY sOvERT 

Market 265 Reef Cautle 
cas—Berf Cattlh— An 


MONDAY, Jaw. § 

SER 25D Pater 

4 Sheep, and 375 
vivance offeets 

first quolity $4 a $4.25 


75 
Serene — A few tots 


aclected to peddle at 4a 4c for Sows 
vad Sa Sky { 


yw. At retail from 4 to 





el ¢ 
i | 
i! 


the Kev. Edward N. Kirk 
Kirk's Sermons 
eived and for sale by 


Ke ia 
Washington street 


TAPPAN & DENNET 
fa 





Valuable Works. 


VAS LATIN CLASSICS, consisting 
le Senectute et de Amecttin, Creere 
Afri Andria Adelphique—t 
Agricola et De Oraterihbus 
corome Tascolanarum (honest 
M. Accu Plante Amplhitrao et 


rent 
Germania 
un 

Aulularia, 


ve 
Tutreduction to 

Washington 

or choice dramatical pieces from Ber 
Instructives et Emasantes, con 
writ ,» Madame de 

These t N 


books; viz 
the Sondy of th 
Recueil Dramatique 
quin, and Recreations 
taining extracts from the 
Che and others 
were prepared expressly for the tse 
Students, 


seul trirault 


of the Pre They 
ther 

S's COMMENTARY ON ROMANS. A 

onthe Epistle te the Romans. By 

1, Professor of Bibheal Literature in) the 

Princeton, N ed by the aw 

<e of Sunday schools and Bible € 


i} Seminary at alee 


« 
thor for the asnes, blue 
wit 
AG by Baptist W. Noel, M 

Published aod forsale by PE REINS & PURVES 
No. 154 Chesnut street, Philadelphia Jan, LX 


Theological Works. 


) 


sand Freneh 
fed to tinpart be theoretical and 


Charles 


arabe 
ATIONS IN SICKNESS AND OLD 
A 


« Our minister will not offerte God of that which costs 


with hes 
sudden 


hand 
any oration on Ube 


fut take 
never made 


him nothing eermones 
Dder rreeest tre tne yea 
being called apon, he never rose upto speak except he had 
and he was went to say that be 

and reverenced the pe 


pains afore 


ens, because be was careful What le spake lo Unem Pee 


” 
7“ Subecribers keep constantly on hand, and are dat 
by adel 


best suthors y 
aly Dnetitutior 


will well 


te tat ’ 
ologieat Ls 


ople of Ath 


Sacred Hermeneuties ; 


Hutler 


+ Mosher, 


imation 
Jan 


THE LAME TAVERN A TEMPERANCE 
HOUSE. 
Lewere of the above 


VIE andersign 
1 ! at 

© inform Publi having disenrde 
ished heiers of mt 
ture the © Lamb Ta 
kept on the tr 

ronage 


SETH GOLDSMITH, 
BOOK-BINDER, 
NO. &1 CORNHIEILDE, nosTOoN. 
All deseript ef Bisors ty ex uted. € 


» Boks an 


a Book Imetit 
cooK & COLE, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 
NO. 25 MERCHANTS KOW, 

ITE FRANKLIN HOLS! 


“EEL COOK, } BOSTO 


OPPO 


N. 


ne 
JOSEPH YU. CULL 





plan, and solicits ther pa 
4. W. ROCK WOOD. 
Jan 
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Pocetrn. 


HYMN, 
On the departure of Mrs. Mary E. Van Lennep, 
G3 @ missionary to Smyrna 


Ll. 


BY MRS SIGOURSEY. 


Our precious gifts we yield to thee,- 
Oh God 
Daughter and friend, we render free 


from whence they came, 


When thou their aid dost claim 


They blessed our path, they cheered our cells 
Like flowers, when sunbeams shine,— 
Deep in our hearts their music dwells, 
Yet Father, they are thine 


Smooth thou the sea for those we love, 
The adverse winds restrain,— 
And let thy peaceful sy 


Upon the restless main. 





rit breathe 


Their entrance to the heathen bless, 
And zeal untiring give, 

That Word to teach, that truth to 
By which lost sinners |! 


press, 
ve 


So, when shal! fall these fleeting skies, 
nd Death resign his power, 
' 


Eterna! Joy more high sl.al! rise, 


From this our parting hour 





FOR THE BosTOS RECORL 


MARY WINSHIP. 

Died in Cambridgeport, on Sunday last, 
Miss Mary Winship, daughter of Mr. 
John Wir ship, 21 years. 

When age and 
ed to the tomb, the 
the event with 
cord 
readily yields acq 


ER 


experience are gather- 


mind contemplates 
serenity, Views It a8 In ac- 
the course 


ance with of nature, and 


nescence to the divine 
appointment. But when vouth, innocence 
and loveline re to trom our embrace, 


and borne away silent mansions of 
the dead, it is notin f ) 
the emotions which agit the 
The heart of ter and love is wrung 
with the keenest Humanity 
weeps over the desolation death has « nus. 
ed, and 
her tide of unavailing tears. 


Such have been the effects 


restrain 
ate bosom. 


lerness 


anguish. 


sensibility pours forth resistless 


produced in 
many fond hearts, by the death of the tn- 
lady, 
this notice. It does 


at so much excellence 


teresting voung whose character 


forms the subject ot 
not seem fitting, tt 
of moral worth, such amiabhil 


ity of mind, 


and purity of heart, should be permitted 


to pass away from earth without some to-; 


ken of remembrance, s 
fectionate regard, some 
lowed to her virtues, and commemora- 
tive of her example. Thoughno monu- 
mental marble should mark the spot 
where her dust reposes, or storied urn 
record the praises of her charac ter, her 
virtues will in the liv- 
ing hearts of those, in whose friendship 
and love she was enshrined. These wi!!/ 
form her worthiest monument, and * last 
when Egypt's fall.” 

To all whom she was known, she was 
endeared by the most sacred and tender 
ties; and words can but poorly express 
the depth of sorrow which her loss OCCA. 
sioned in the circle in which she moved. 
But death knows no ties too tender to 
be broken, no attachment too fond two be 
severed but like the ruthless blast; it 
sweeps over the field of hfe, and ems 
down the fairest flowers that bloom upon 
its surface. 

In all the relations of life, as a daugh- 
ter, sister, companion and frend, she 
beautifully exemplified the excellence 
of her Christian character. It was reli- 
gion which gave a grace to all her charms, 
and sanctified the influence of her life. 
With ber it was no mere pretence, no 
outward form, no ostentatious display, 
but the principle and end of her being. 

Nor in her religion was there any thing 
superficial. Its practical character is 
what constituted its worth. She was not 
satisfied with merely to the 
more public and external forms of piety, 
but the performance of its individual and 
private duties constituted her pleasure 
aod delight. 

She early became a disciple of Christ 
and made his example and precepts the 
standard of her conduct. Clothed in his 
panoply, she was prepared for all the 
exigencies of life, for the duties of health 
and the bour of sickness and death. 

Her sick chamber and dying pillow 
bore witness tothe power and comfort 
of religion. One could hardly be present 
there without being sole manly impressed, 
and feeling in sacred nearness to the very 
verge of heaven. . 
completely resigoed 
the will of God. Noe X pressions of mur- 
muring or complaint at the severity of 
her afflictions ever escaped ' 
Her mind was well 
schoo] of patience. “ 


me tribute of af- 


memorial hal- 


ever be cherished 


attention 


No one could be more 


and submissive to 


her lips. 
disciplined in the 
Not my will, but 
thine, oh God, be done,” was the burden 
of her prayer. 

Her early devotion to God had disarmk- 
ed death of its terrors, and enabled her 
to regard it, rather in the light of a bles 
ing than a curse, as the Passport to the 
mansions of everlasting blessedness. 


In| suobjecis, he 
view of it, she felt that the sacrifice of} and is m 


the world and its allurements,were nought 
to be compared “tw the glory which should 
follow: and when asked what gave her 
such peace and composure in prospect 
of death, her simple response was, ** trust 
in God.” Such were her hopesin death, | 
that as the tears came streamiug from 
the eyes of ffriends who stood by her dy- 
ing couch, she would say, “weep not for 
me, I shall only be a gainer by the change; 
the loss will be to those I leave behind.” 

To mortal vision her death was early 
and premature; but if it is remembered, 
that “that life is long which answers 
life’s great end,” that “ virtue, not roll- 
ing suns the mind matures,” it will be 
seen that the fruit was ripe for the har- 
vest, that the golden grain was ready to 
be gathered into the garner of heaven. 

She died onthe Sabbath; blessed day, 
sweet day of rest; rest to her weary, af- 
flicted soul ; rest from the cares and ills of 
life; rest in the tranquility and bliss of 
heaven, in the bosom of her Father and 
her God. She loved the courts of the 
Lord, and almost the last wish she ex- 
pressed was, as the bells were tolling the 
svlemn hour of meeting, that she might 
mingle her devotions with the worshippers | 
in his earthly sanctuary ; bat ah, how soon 
was she to join ‘the assembly and church 
of the first born,” to engage in higher | 
and bolier services, to spend an unending | 
Sabbath in his spiritual temple, an house | 
not made with hands, eternal in the heav- | 
ens. Of herit may truly be said, 





ugh it was ar 





The following is an extract from an ad- | 


Mr. Saltonstal! before the 


dress by Hon 
Essex County Agricultural Society 
To improve the agriculture of 
to increase preduction 


of this 


here, is the 
association. And even here, 
ains to be As we travel throug! 
t ‘ 


rem 
our 


cone 


veautiful towns we are delighted t 


wit 
the evidence of improvement and prosperi- 
ty We see farms in a bigh state of culti- 
vation, furnished 
buildings and 


observe fine grass 


with improved stock, and 
good order We 
where lately were 


fences in 
fields, 


unpro suctive swamps, or othe 
ized by their accumulated ve 
Improvements the 
reach of every industrious and economica 
, 


} 


bie riches 


ae 
But are they universa 


ve perm 


> are pr 
mn of 


a successit 


wl 


t 


to ¢ 


be raised, a 
variety 
would 


to cepress, 


Now, sci 


P eXtends her 


farmer, and teaching 
his i 


na to the 


We 
onger hear a s neces 


sarily a dull and plodding person, to whom 


farmer spoken of 


much education is useless, whose pursuits 


furnish 
ment, 


9 scot 
n [ 


can 


we lor € uterprise of iu prove- 
connection with 
The sneering remark 
of Dr. Johnson, * he talks of beeves, ” will 
not be repeated by any one who regards his 
reputation as 

Let this improvement in public opinion 


go on, | 


and 


literature or science 


have no 


until it shell 
what good does a thorough and good e 
tion do afarmer? It is time for fa 
to learn that time and money expended on 
} if 


no longer be asked 


iuCca- 


, 
mers 


the education of their sons, are not 
they return to the occupation 
fathers. The notion that they mu 
necessity enter one of ‘ profe 
sions, is @ great mistake, 
should be exploded. How many y 
men, who might have been happy and use- 
ful, 
abandon a crowded 


the learned 
s0 called, 
ung 
riculturists, have been obliged to 
profession, after strug- 
gling along through some of the best years 
of life, or have resorted to low pettifogging, 
or to the most miserable and contemptible 
of all pursuits, office-seeking, for the pay ! 





Hliscellancous. 


The following description of Kamehameha 
Il]. is given by Mr. Jarves, in his last 

ing work. His Majesty resides at 
which island of Maui, and 
of the kingdor 


He usua 


interest- 
Lahaina, 
is on the 


mates, are of fin 

ves well—hie table being served 

cooks as wel! as native, Of 
up the h wines and liq 

f man; an ex- 

by nearly all 


late he 


use of bot yuors, 


as remarkable for tte 
drunken bap 


t of hes 


uet- 
he cred 
g drink, 
1 a mere boy 
amount toa passion ; 
veare of age, and = 
; his « 
st nte 
n€ EXPression of savage hauteu 
nation, Which character 
biefs. He is amiable to a f 
nately possesses neither firmness n 
to coniend successfully «ith the 
lence of unprincipled foreig 
his acquaintance with the history of 
and its general condition, is very 
and his has been + a 1 
is @ kind and patriotic sovereign, 
much beloved. To foreigners, he is hos- 


yen 


, but u tu- 
r knowlecge 
wiles and vio- 

officials. Sti 
the woric, 

' 


respectabie 


rovement 





pitable, and disposed to be confiding. He is a} 
good man, without being a remarkable one;/ 
and wise, without being great. Entirely ade- 
quate to the management of the domestic rela- 
tions of his kingdom, but failing in dignity and 
self-possession, when subjected to the lawless 
attacks of foreign war-ships. He can converse’ 
m English fluently, though reluctant to do so 

By foreigners he is familiarly addressed as 
**king.”’ Of a vessel, he is passionately fond;) 
and a few years since, his navy was quite res-| 
pectable, consisting of a fine bark of fourteen! 
guns, a brig, and several schooners. He pos-) 
sesses now but a few smal! schooners, the brig 
being wrecked, and the bark proving too expen- 
sive for his exhausted treasury. His observa- 
tion is keen, and memory retentive. When but 

a young lad, he visited the Potomac frigate, 
Commodore Downes, then lying off Honolulu. 

Several years later, in 1839, he went on board 
the Columbia frigate, Commodore Reed. While 
walking between decks, he observed, ‘*This 
vessel has greater height here than the Poto- 
mac.’ *‘*How much do they differ?’* asked his 
companion. Upvun reflecting a moment, he re- 
plied, *‘two inches,’’ which was the exact dif- 
ference. ; 


‘ 

“PRAY FOR US.” | 

We have often wondered that those, who be-) 
lieve in the efficacy and necessity of prayer, and 
who introduce the religious newspaper into their 
own families and the families of others, as a 
means of good, do neglect to pray for the be- 
towment of wisdom upon editors, and a blessing 

upon their efforts. Prayers are constantly of-| 
fered in behalf of pastors who, ordinarily, can 
influence but a few hundreds of individuals 

e wh h their papers, speak to 

yusands are zot at the throne of grace. 

om week to week, through a lo 

the editor comes in contact 

4, 2 





g course of 


forgotten, when God's guidance 1s sou 
every other instrument in use for the b 
up of his cause. We have been called, and 
with truth, a reading people. The Bible and 
the newspaper furnish a large proportion of the 
reading matter of the mass of the community. 
The general mation of many derived 
alone from the | Their opinions 
pon most of the quest agitating the relig- 
ious and political world choes of the 
voice of their news ist | 


th 


0 peop 
Ipon 


newst 


f my fathers, in 
sce.” Here was a plain 
> his father, anc 
father were also pilgrims the t y 
proceed give an 
ang hope, the narrative does 


her he 


s answer is €n €Xamp'e to 


every 


and the sin 
et us run ¥ 

us, 100K 
yor and finisher of our faith 


that 


His argu 
1s as ai! the godiy who 
ded have themse ves 
gers and pilgrims on the earth, and by the 
have reached I 
let us keep in view their holy 
the gra of our exalted H 
sto make 
assures us 


have pre- 


us confessed 


perseverance 


intercession tor 
that God 


is not 
] ed theirG vl, for he hath pre- 
acitv.a 


n the ages of eternity. In ref- 
his subject, our Lord, wl 


hdr. } ; 
iraw his bodily 


heaven of holiness, to 
ven he 


presence 


was 


@ was neces- 


are a place for 
1 will cor gain i receive you unto 
, that where I am, there ye may be also.” 
y affections and principles wr 
hearts by regeneration, prepared tt 
a translation from a world of sin, and 
‘ 


purity essential to the c 


nearven pur 


ften spoke of 


iscern the 
Jedness as preparat 
piritually 
to be carna 


earthly house of this ot 
ere dissolved, we have a buildir 
* made with hands, eterna 
y knew that God had wrou 
given 
They cou d, 
, confidently the assurance 


be absent from 
h the I 
fy God int 


the body was to be pres- 
i They earnestly desired 
ty and spirit, and though 
nage was attenced 
> hope of heaven sust 

ej God 
they knew he w 
Let us endeavor to 
which Watts thus ve 


with persecuts 


ub 0 was 
ear. 
| forever. 


th of joyet 


me 


TuGEM Ceseris dark as night 


i 








OLD AGE. | 
“Age is dark and unlovely,” says the old 
bard of Scotland, and so it sometimes is. But 
it need not be. Let youth be spent aright, let 
the health of the body and the improvement of 
the mind be cared for—let the faculties of the 
soul be expanded and all its noble powers de- | 
veloped, and we shall in the decline of life, | 
grow brighter and brighter, unto the perfect | 
day. For ourselves we love the aged. We | 
love to draw out their stores of rich experience | 
in regard to religion, or to buisness, and we ! 
Jove to hear them speak in the rapture of faith 
of that * great ocean on which they are to sail 
80 soon.’ One of the worst signs of the times 
is the growing want of respect which is mani- 
fested all over the country to t that have 
passed into ‘the sere and yellow ’ The 
church has respect, 
and in her full 
beauty’ so long as sh ardor and 
vehemence of the inexperienced 
ministers, to that cal sober wisdom w! 
a long and constant walk with 
g ve. Let lag 


and she | 


ise 
leaf.’ 
much to answer for in this 
she will never ‘ rise and 


ch 
God, aione can 
LS satel ’ 


2arK an 





A Beacon; a Beacox.—Keep the channel, 
cries the skilful navigator. Run between the 
pilot. The larboard beacon 
Stands upon a sand-bar, while the starboard bea- 
con is planted ona rock. Ether will wreck the 
hip, while the safe channel ts mid-way between 
nisrule,and ignorant 

pre Tens wreckec any a prow ng 
and pros religious body. Set a beacon 
there, as upon a dangerous sand-bar, forever to 
be avoid fora 


beacons, cries the 


Hornd delusi 
ns, 


the tro. 
have 
perous 

who sailed 


antiy 


1} irest he arts. 
ustr 1is found in the passage ofa 
hip through Hur 

ful p {; a Vigiiant eve, con 
OkOUt, and four true and 
the wheel. Se 


“Gate, Where it requires 


expenencec 
tthe beacon; watch the beacon: 
Keep the channe 


Heraid. 


; avoid the breakers.— Christian 
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REPORTED FOR THE 
PRES. HOPKINS'S LECTURES BEFORE 
LOWELL INSTITUTE, 
ON REVEALED RELIGION 


BOSTON RECORDE 


THIRD LECTURE 
The argument from analogy. 

In the introduction to the present ld 
President Hopkins spoke of the very qu 
able practice of dividing the evidence 
Christianity, into external and internal, fo 
reason that the two classes of evidence b 
so naturally with each other, and even 
of being interchanged; and because disting 
ed writers, ae Chalmers and Wilson, have 
tended for the superiority of the one ové 
other, and regarded it as presumptuous to 
first the internal evidences. It was argue 
God has Te 
himself to man, he has given him capaci 


the contrary, that so far as 


see the truth and excellence of that R 
tion, and that he is called upon to receive 
But 


over most of the introduction, which was hi 


the exercise of his reason. we mnt 
discriminating, and come to the main pr 
tion, which was, 

That the Christian religion is proved 
its analogy to the works and governme 
God in the natural world. There is, it 
said, a harmony of adaplation, and a harmo 
analogy. 
fin of a fish is analogous to the 


The key is adapted tothe lock, 
wing ofa 
Christianity is adapted to man; itis analog 
to the other exhibitions which God has m 
himself. 
works, and we should naturally 


God is one, and consistent in al 
look fora 
respondence between his natural and his 
kingdom, = =The strength and value of thi 
ture, consisted chietly in an original and st 
exhibition of this correspondence or analog 
1. It Bible and 
ture coincide in what the y teach of the na 
attributes of God. 


quoted, as expressing views of God, not e 


was observed, that the 
The ancient prophets 


accounted for, if we reject the idea ofa Re 
tion, Surrounded by polytheists, they spol 


the unity of God. Living in an age of g 
ignorance, they ascribed to hin eternity 

immutability, insomuch that after astronomy 
unfolded the planetary world, we cannot be 
express our emotions than inthe languag 
the 
eyes on hig 
these,” &c. 


glass in another direction, and revealed 


ancient scripture writers, “Lift up 


h, and behold, who hath ere 


And when science has turned 


wonders of a drop of water or ar 'y of | 
or the structure of vegetable and animal bod 
what fitter language can we adopt than to 
of the Author of all, that he is * Exes 


counsel, and wonderful in working.” 


lent 
Those 
cient saints did not ascribe eternity to ma 
They 
two perfectly distinct, and represented 


sustaining the visible heave 


nor identify matter with God. kept 

God 
ns and earth fe 
time, and then folding them up as a vesture 
be laid aside. That 


adopt concerning the natural attributes of ¢ 


men ages since, she 


language which needs no modification, after 
that science has unfolded, is evidence that ti 
were inspired by that God whose attributes t 
proclaimed. 

2. There is an analogy between the laws 
nature, and the moral laws contained in the . 
Testament. 


especially the law of gravitation, that it 


It isa characteristic of natural } 
only controls vast masses, and at amazing 
tances, but that it also, and equally, cont 
the smallest particle of matter, and that parti 
never can float beyond the supervision of 

law. Such is the minuteness and perfecti 


God's natural government,—a fact howe 
which science, in the time of Clirist, had not 
vealed. But 


who controls the planet and the particle of de 


how natural, that the same (¢ 


should also extend his moral jaw to the inte 


of the heart. In the minuteness of the gove 


ment of matter, as revealed by science, a 
in Christ’s interpretation of the moral law, m 
ing it extend to every thought, the sa 
natural attributes, and the same 
government llere 
unfolded another thought, viz 

natural world God 


tending his law to the particles that comp 


perfect n 


are implied. the 


speal 
that as in 
governs the mass, by 
it, controlling the vast thro 
it is 
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